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QUAKER CUSTOMS IN PROVINCIAL 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


BY A. C,. APPLEGARTH, PH. D, 


I, 


Many centurics have been buried in the 
oblivion of the past since Pindar made his 
famous declaration that ‘‘ custom is the 
king of all men.’’ Although its author has 
long since passed away, succeeding ages 
have attested the correctness of the prin- 
ciple thus enunciated. It is universally re- 
cognized that this fact dominates the world 
of the present day; and it hasto be con. 
ceded that it cccupied a position of equal 
pre-eminence in the 17th century—at 
the period, when the Society of Friends 
emerged from obscurity, and attained a 
clear cut, well-defined existence. Although 
the adherence to their peculiar practices 
was primarily the cause of their persecu- 
tion, yet bribes or tortures proved equally 
unavailing to induce them to relinquish 
their approved forms of speech, or to 
change their manner of life. 

The Quakers were quick to perceive the 
vanity and vexation principle, discovered 
by the wise man of antiquity, underlying 
most of the customs and habits prevalent 
in their day, hence their determined op 
position ensued as a natural consequence. 
By this sect, Christianity was regarded as 
a heavenly dispensation, consequently its 
adherents contended that their faith should 
liberate them from the ostentation, insidi- 
ous ceremonies, and other frivolities, un- 
fortunately so common at this period. 

For titles, and worldly honors genera'- 
ly, the Society always entertained special 
aversion. Its members strenuously refused 
to render any obeisance whatever to any 
distinctions of rank or honor. An instance 
is on record where William Penn was once 
accosted as Lord Penn in the Colony of 
Pennsylvania. To evidence their great dis- 
pleasure at such unwarrantable procedure, 
the Assembly promptly ordered the prac- 
tice to be discontinued, and a fine was im- 
posed on the transgressor, presumably to 
stimulate his memory in the future. When 
addressing King Charles II, Penn never 
referred to him as ‘‘ His Majesty,” but 
always as friend Charles; and the monarch, 
either in his characteristic spirit of levity 
Or mockesy, styled the son of the admi- 
ral, ‘‘ Friend William.’’ This principle 
also regulated their intercourse with the 
provincial authorities, who were always 
addressed in the plain and unvarnished 
language of Quakerism. The Friends, 
however, in this respect, were occasionally 
compelled to make some slight conces- 
sions. For example, when a formal pe- 
tition was to be presented to the Crown, 
of course, the usual phraseology had to be 





employed. But, in such cases, the ma- 
jority of the Assembly were ever careful 
to pacify their conscience by appending to 
each address a declaration proclaiming 
that, although its substance received their 
approval, yet they ‘‘ excepted against some 
of its style.’’ 

The Quakers even discarded the use of 
the ordinary Mister or Sir in conversation 
and correspondence. A writer, who al- 
lows himself to become indignant over 
what he regards as such an insignificant 
matter, declares, ‘‘ though they will not 
call anybody Sir or Master, they call 
everybody ¢ Friend,’ although it is evident 
that, to a stranger, this must be mere ci- 
vility, like the words they reject, and to 
an enemy, must approach nearly to insin- 
cerity.’’ The Friends, however, were 
fortified in their position by what they 
apprehended to be the irrefragable teach- 


ing of the Scriptures, hence they continued | 


steadfast in their opposition to the estab- 
lished custom. They contended that the 
Bible nowhere contained any such ex- 
pressions as ‘** My Lord Peter,’’ or ‘* My 
Lord Paul,’’ consequently they agreed that 
all titles were to be promiscuously re- 
jected. The Quakers, declares Penn, “‘ af- 
firm it to be sinful to give flattering titles, 
or to use vain gestures and compliments of 
respect—though to virtue and authority 
they ever made a deference; but after 
their plain and homely manner, yet sin- 
cere and substantial way; well :emem- 
bering the example of Mordecai and Eiihu ; 
but more especially the command of their 
Lord and Master, Jesus Christ, who for- 
bad his followers to call men Rabbi, 
which implies Lord or Master.’’* In an. 
other place, the language of the author, 
just quoted, is as follows: ‘‘ Though we 
do not pull off our hats, or make courtesy- 
sing, or give flatterir g titles, or use com- 
pliments, because we believe there is no 
true honor, but flattery and sin in the use 
of them; yet we treat all men with seri- 
ousness and gentleness, though it be with 
plainness, and our superiors with a most 
awful distance; and we are ready to do 
them any reasonable benefit or service in 
which we think real honor consisteth.” f 
The Quaker creed then, in this particular, 
was to revere principles and not titles or 
worldly pre-eminence. They honored “all 
men in the Lord,’’ but ‘‘ not in the spirit 
and fashion of this world that passeth 
away.” ‘* They,’ truly testified the great 
Oliver Cromwell, ‘‘ are a people whom I 
cannot win with gifts, honors, or places.”’ 

In conformity to the approved custom 
of the Society, when William Penn be- 
came a convert to Quakerism, he posi- 
tively refused to take off his hat to any 
one. His courtly father, being exceeding- 





*Rige and Progress, 32. 
tSelect Works, V, 26. 


ly provoked at what he deemed such un. 
reasonable conduct, tried to conciliate the 
youthful proselyte. He proposed a com- 
promise that his son should only uncover 
his head before three persons; to wit the 
king, the duke of York, and last, but by 
no means least, the Admiral himself. But 
even this apparently innocent concession 
William positively declined to make. He 
declined to remove his hat even in the 
presence of his father Decause, as Mr. 
Grahame expresses it, ** he refused to lay 
even a single grain of incense on what he 
deemed an unhallowed altar of human are 
rogance and vanity.” * 


It is related that George III, when he 
granted an audience to the Quakers, took 
care to save their honor, and at the same 
time spare his own royal feelings, by sta- 
tioning at the door of the chamber an ex- 
tra groom, whose sole duty it was to re- 
move the hats of the visitors as they ape 
proached the monarch. Such, indeed, 
was the obstinacy of the Friends in re- 
taining their head gear, that one writer. in 
evident exasperation, declares that ‘* their 
virtue lies in their hats, as Samson’s did 
in his hair.’’ In the archaic language of 
Geo. Fox, however it was not permissible for 
an individual to ‘‘ bow, or scrape with his 
leg to any one.’’ Inthe year 1705, the 
privilege of wearing their hats in all courts 
of judicature in Pennsylvania was taken 
away. And it was accounted an occasion 
of special jubilation among the inhabi- 
tants of the Colony when their invaded 
right was subsequently restored by Gover- 
nor Keith, 


The Friends even retained their hats in 
their religious gatherings. They did this 
simply because they did not regard their 
houses of worship more holy than any 
other place. The women, however, when 
the Spirit moved them to preach, uncover- 
ed their heads. It appears also that all 
hats were removed during prayers. Atan 
early date, it had been officially decreed 
that ‘‘it hath seemed good to the Holy 
Ghost, and to us, in the performance of 
public prayers to the Lord, to pull off our 
hats.’? During prayers it was also custome 
ary for the audience to stand. But thee 
were only a few of the peculiar featurs 
exhibited by their meetings for worship. 
The men, as a rule, sat on one side of the 
house ; the women occupied the other. 
As they possessed no designated or spe- 
cially ordained preacher, the absence of 
the pulpit desk was conspicuous. As there 
might be, however, several voluntary 
speakers, a long platform was erected in 
front of the congregation. Here sat the 
ministers, the men facing the males in tle 
audience ; the women, the females. Any 
one, who considered himself ‘* muvcd 





*Col. Hist. of U. S., 1, 494. 
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thereto ’’ had the privilege of addressing 
the assembly. No lines of demarcation 
were ever drawn between the male and 
female exhorters, And when: the Quakers 
were hard pressed with the Pauline text 
relative to women preachers, they would 
naively reply, ‘‘ Thee knows Paul was not 
partial to females,”’ 

In the early times, potentates, and rich 
men generally, were addressed in the 
plural ; that is, as you, while persons be- 
longing to the lower walks in life were 
almost invariably referred to as ‘thou. 
The Society of Friends, abhorring all such 
artificial and invidious distinctions, con- 
demned this custom as unchristian. They 
determined to address every one alike in 
the singular number. Then no one could 
accuse them of partiality. This, Fox as- 
sures us, was a ‘‘ sore cut to proud flesh,”’ 
and it requires little effort on the part of 
the imagination to be convinced that he 
spoke truly. ‘‘ This, among the rest,” 
writes William Penn, ‘‘ sounded so harsh 
to many of them, and they took it so ill, 
that they would say, ‘Thou me, thou my 
dog. If thou thou’st me, I’ll thou thy 
teeth down thy throat,’ forgetting the lan- 
guage ¢hev use to God in their own fray- 
ers. and the common style of the Scrip- 
dures, and thatit is an absolute and essen- 
tial property of speech.’’** The Quakers 
regarded the use of the plural number as 
obsequious flattery and adulation, hence 
their determined opposition to it. Their 
persistency in this matter, however, called 
down storms of indignant wrath and 
ty trenchant censure upon their devoted 
by heads. A certain Mr. Jeffrey contempt- 

i uously declared, ‘‘If ‘you’ was applied 
to negroes, fellows, toad-eaters; how could 
the use of this pronoun be stigmatized as 
flattery?” He then proceeds to affirm that 
the singular ‘* Thou ” always would be 
just as reasonable as to talk always of our 
doublets and hose, and eschew all men- 
tion of coats and stockings as fearful 
abominations. 


The Quakers likewise rejected the cus- 
tom of saying, good-night, good-morn- 
ing, good-day, or passing the other ordi- 
nary compliments of the season. Penn 
excuses such behavior by alleging that 
** they knew the night was good and the 
day was good without wishing of either,”’ 
hence these phrases were regarded as mere 
useless words which the Friends always 
abhorred and endeavored to avoid. ‘ Be- 
sides,’’ continues Penn, ‘‘ they were words 
and wishes of course and are usually 
-as little meant, as are dove and service in 
the custom of cap and knee; and super- 
fluity in these, as well as in other things, 
was burdensome to them; and therefore 
they did not only decline to. use them, but 
found themselves often pressed to reprove 
the practice.’’} 

The members of the Society always: 
recommended silence by example as well 
as by precept. They rarely employed 
more words than were absolutely neces- 
sary to convey the intended meaning. 


















































































*Select Works, V,‘223. 
tSelect Works, V, 223. 







THE FRIENDS’ REVIEW 


Penn earnestly advised his brethern and 
sisters in the faith to ‘*avoid company 
where it is not profitable or necessary ; 
and in those occasions, speak little ; sil- 
ence is wisdom,where speaking is folly.”* 
Idle words and unprofitable conversation 
were considered as a waste of valuable 
time; or worse still, as inconsistent with 
the serious hopes, duties and responsibili- 
ties of professing Christians. The Quak- 
ers firmly believed in the wisdom of the 
Royal Sage, that ‘‘in all labor there is 
profit ; but the talk of the lips tendeth 
only to penury.’’* 

Discarding the employment of all 
formalism, alike in their religious services 
and in their private life, it is not an occa- 
sion of surprise when we discover that 
the Quakers rejected the practice of say- 
ing grace at the table. When their meals 
were served,all those assembled around the 
board assumed a thoughtful attitude, with 
bowed heads and maintained a rigid 
silence for several moments. If, during 
this interval no one appeared to be moved 
to make any ejaculation, they proceeded 
to attack the viands placed before them 
without additional ceremony. 
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For Friends’ Review. 


FRIENDS’ MISSION IN TAMAULI- 
PAS, MEXICO. 











































During the last three months I have 
made two extended journeys, visiting all 
the places where we have resident mission- 
aries. These visits show a most marked 
difference from similar visits made many 
years ago. On making ajourney through 
this State seventeen years ago in company 
with a Presbyterian missionary, we did 


not find a single meeting for worship of 
any denomination, nor were we able to 


gather a single company of persons to 


listen to the Gospel ,message in a journey 
We did not find a single 


of three weeks. 
person disposed to read our papers or ac- 
cept the Holy Scriptures even as a gift. 


gious labors to write about. 


Southern Presbyterian mission. 
HOW CONGREGATIONS STARTED. 






*Ibid, V, 134 
*Proverbs XLV, 23. 


Our Friends sometimes criticised my let- 
ters as dealing too much with natural 
scenery and personal adventures, and not 
enough with religious labors. The reason 
was a very simple one, there were no reli- 
Yet those 
personal interviews with individuals whom 
we met by the wayside or at our halting 
places, opened the way for further willing- 
ness to listen on subsequent journeys, until 
there is not a single ranch by the road 
where there is not some openness for re- 
ligious conversation, and there are in all 
the villages some adherents to the Prot- 
estant faith, and most of these villages are 
out-stations either of our own or of the 


One night as Luciano Mascorro halted 
for the night at the margin of a small pond 
on the plains, a company of men came 
riding past, and finally decided to camp 
with them. That night the Bible was 
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read and explained to the small group of 
travelers. The leader of the other band 
had served in the war against the empire,. 
and had read a very well known satirical 
poem, written during the war for religious 
liberty. This gathering resulted in the 
conversion of all the family, and adjoining 
their house at Encinal is the Presbyterian 
Chapel, as that place was most convenient 
to the Presbyterian mission at Jimenez, 
and not easily reached by our laborers. 

One day at noon I had stopped bya 
small pond at Moquete, and after dinner 
was just arranging to proceed, when the 
leader of a train of pack males arrived at 
the pond for a late nooning. He wished 
to purchase some sugar for his coffee, 
None was for sale in the ranch, and what 
we had was less than the value of the 
smallest current coin. As in a few hours 
I should be in the city, where sugar was 
readily obtainable, I preseated him with 
our surplus. It was in itself a very unim. 
portant and a very natural act. It, how- 
ever, awakened the curiosity of the leader; 
he at once began to inquire at the ranch 
who this foreigner was, and on reaching 
Matamoros attended our meeting. This 
was the nucleus of the Presbyterian con- 
gregation at Padilla, and this bold man a 
few years later spent one entire day 
wading and swimming, to help two car- 
riages of our ministers across two swollen 
rivers, refusing to accept any recompense 
whatever. It is thus shown that two Pres- 
byterian congregations owe their origin to 
our wayside service. Their central station 
at Jimenez grew up around one of our 
members who resided there, but the con- 
venience of territorial distribution of work- 
ers made it convenient for the Presbyte- 
rians to occupy that portion of the State. 
On the other hand an interesting congre- 
gation at Horcasitas, which grew up 
during the sojourn there of an elder of 
the Presbyterian church of this city, has 
been passed over by them to us as being 
near our Southern Mission, and quite iso- 
lated from all their stations. Whatever 
inconveniences might appear to result from 
territorial jurisdiction, there is no differ: 
ence of opinion among missionaries in 
Mexico (except the Baptists) as to this 
method giving the more economical dis- 
tribution of laborers and economy of out- 
lay in supplying the villages with the min- 
istry of the Gospel. The Conference of 
all denominations at Mexico city a few 
years ago was unanimously of opinion that 
the presence of two denominations in 
towns of less than 15,000 inhabitants was 
injudicious. 

It is true that there are individual cases 
of a preference for some other denomina- 
tional views, but in a village where one 
family preferred to be Presbyterians, an- 
other Congregationalists, another North- 
ern Methodists, another Southern Meth- 
odists, another Friends, another Associ- 
ated Reformed Presbyterians, it would 
tend to confusion of other converts, aside 
from the financial aspect, to establish six 
ministers to minister to these few families 
and leave five other villages without the 
Gospel ‘ministry for want of means and 
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workers. Friends must bear in mind that 
aside from Matamoros and Victoria, where 
we work jointly with the Southern Presby- 
terians, the villages where our missions 
are located have no opportunity to listen 
to the Gospel except through our laborers, 
and could join no other denomination, 
however strong a preference they might 
have in the matter, unless they should re- 
move within the territorial limits of some 
other mission. Our relations with the 
Presbyterians have ever been cordial, joint 
prayer- meetings have been frequently held, 
and when their laborers have been hin- 
dered by quarantine or otherwise from at. 
tending to their congregations, our work- 
ers have attended to their flock for many 
successive weeks, by special request of 
their leading missionaries. 

During my recent journey to Matamo- 
ros I was permitted to spend one First- 
day at Punta del Monte, the residence of 
Gertrudis G. de Uresti and her brother 
and sister, where we had a very pleasant 
gathering of about thirty persons, being 
most of them extensive land-holders and 
stock-growers. They keep up a Bible- 
school and meeting for worship at no ex- 
pense to our mission fund, and none of 
our city meetings can count so many earn- 
est workers as the group who meet in the 
little cabin at Punta del Monte. 

I found the Hussey Girls’ School at 
Matamoros full of boarders, but like the 
street cars ready to take in one more, a 
niece of Gertrudis. We hope way will 
open for Gertrudis to join the band of 
workers at Matamoros, where her visits 
have been very edifying to the local church. 

My visit to the Southern Mission was a 
very satisfactory one, spending from two 
to seven days at each place, with meetings 
every night, and active Bible distribution 
by day. The interest at Quintero was es- 
pecially encouraging. Our meeting-room 
was filled with women and children, and 
the doors crowded by the men who could 
not find standing room inside. Recently 
a meeting has been opened at Canoas, six 
miles from this village, where 70 listeners 
gather to hear the Gospel story. Five 
girls from Quintero meeting are ready to 
come to Victoria to be educated; only 
one could come, as all the other seats in 
our carriage were previously assigned to 
other parties. At San Rafael, nine miles 
from Quintero, meetings are regularly 
kept up. The widow of F. Pena is now 
residing there. Her husband died in 
Fourth month and her father in Tenth 
month. The afflicted group were, how- 
ever, happy in the love of their Saviour, 
and with their servants and families form 
a group of thirty earnest Christians. As 
at Punta del Monte these are land-holders 
and stock-growers, and do much to aid the 
missionary at Quintero both in temporal 
and spiritual things. 

Gomez Farias is always a lovely place 
and the earnest-hearted brethren there al- 
ways impress favorably all visitors. We 
greatly need a school for girls, in the 
building presented by R. J. and A. G. 
Mendenhall. The coffee crop on the 
School lot last year was nearly 42 pounds, 
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sufficient to pay off a small debt incurred 
in carrying on a school there during the 
past summer. With the congregation at 
Horcasitas which we have accepted from 
the Presbyterians, there are ten meeting 
places in our Southern Mission, and there 
are several more places we hope soon to 
supply with periodical visits from our labor- 
ers. These fields are ripe unto the har- 
vest, and are continually widening out be- 
fore us. 

One pleasing feature in these visits was 
to find the desert teeming with tents and 
laborers, driving the plowshare of civili- 
zation through the waste lands. In less 
than two months we can visit our South- 
ern Mission by rail, only four hours from 
Victoria to a convenient station at a cen- 
tral point for all those stations. This will 
make some changes necessary, but practi- 
cally camping out will cease to be an or- 
dinary experience in our journeys, which 
we hope will be frequent. 

One gir] from each station except An- 
tiguo Morelos came in our carriage to at- 
tend school here and prepare for teaching, 
and we expect several more ready to begin 
the term on the 15th of First month next. 
The set time to influence those villages 
with a Christian education hascome. The 
main efforts of our school should be used 
in this manner. There are some cases in 
which the gratuitous home training of our 
Boarding Schools has produced workers 
by taking charge of poor children of Ro- 
mish parents, but much is often lost when 
these return to their homes. Not so with 
the children of our members who return 
to Christian homes where they will be en- 
couraged in every good word and work. 
Who will help us place trained teachers in 
each village within the next two or three 
years? SAMUEL A. PuRDIE. 


Victoria, Mexico, Eleventh mo, 27th, 1890. 
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A THANKSGIVING SONG. 


Balmy the days, tho’ the harvests ended; 
Bright are the skies, tho’ the winter is near ; 

Bird notes a-plenty as gay as the spring time 
Fill all the air with their jubilant cheer. 


Wantonly Earth displays all her bright 
splendors, 
Vies with the skies in her beauties un- 
rolled ; 
Soft, hazy glories that thrill one like music, 
Masses of crimson and purple and gold. 


Year, thou art crowned with God’s infinite 
goodness, 
Rich and complete in thy days and thy 
store ; 
Life hast thou led thro’ its mystical phases, 
To wait at thy close for what still lies be- 
fore. : 


This is thy season of gladdest thanksgiving , 
Thy sacrifice wreathed with the crimsoning 
vine, 
Heaped thy rich altars with grain and with 
fruitage, 
Poured thy libations of oil and of wine. 


C. E, BEAN. 


San José, California, Eleventh mo, 27th, 1890. 


From The London Christian. 


ISAAC SHARP. 


FRIEND, EVANGELIST AND TRAVELLER. 


The subject of our sketch this week is 
a well-known veteran minister of the Soc- 
iety of Friends. Born on July 4, 1806, 
he is now in his eighty-fifth year. Yet he 
looks younger than many men of sixty, 
and is remarkably gifted with physical 
energy and liveliness. Although many 
years of his life have been devoted to mis- 
sionary journeys in the northern and 
southern, eastern and western hemispheres, 
he has just received the sanction of his 
Church to undertake, even at his advanced 
age, a further missionary journey, which, 
if he lives to complete it, will again take 
him around the world, by way of Syria, 
India, California, and the eastern United 
States. 

Isaac SHARP belongs to a family whose 
members have been active in education 
and other good works. His brother John 
was the superintendent of one of the largest 
public schools of the Society of Friends ; 
two of his nephews have been similarly 
engaged; whilst a third, his namesake, is 
the present ‘‘ Recording Clerk,”’ or Gen- 
eral Secretary, of the Society of Friends, 
at their central office in Bishopsgate street, 
London. Much of the earlier and middle 
portion of Mr. Sharp’s life was spent at 
Middlesborough, that remarkable town in 
northeast Yorkshire, which, within his 
recollection, has grown rapidly from a 
small hamlet into a very large and popu- 
lous centre of industry and commerce. 
Mr. Sharp together with his relative the 
late Mr. J. Dunning, and others, was able 
to render important services to the chief 
local landowners and proprietors of coal 
mines, ironworks and railways, in their 
various undertakings which have had so 
much to do with the development of that 
place. 

But whilst ‘‘not slothful in business,’ 
Mr. Sharp has always been ‘fervent in 
spirit, serving the Lord.’’ And he has 
repeatedly and especially felt his religious 
sympathies drawn out towards scattered 
Christians in the northern regions of 
Europe and America. On various occas- 
ions he has travelled extensively in Nor- 
way, preaching to the little communities 
of ‘‘ Friends’’ in the west of that country, 
and visiting Christian families and indivi- 
duals over a long extent of coast-line, 
from the Naze tothe North Cape. By the 
Norwegian Friends generally be is regard- 
ed with loving esteem, as a fatherly sym- 
pathizer and counsellor of long standing. 

He has also visited the Shetlandand Ork- 
ney islands and the more remote Faroe 
islands, as a herald of the Gospel. His 
preaching is simple and characteristically 
evangelicai, dwelling habitually on ‘‘ the 
old, old story.’? Hence, too, it is no 
wonder that he has felt special interest in 
the simple gospel tenets and communities 
of the Moravians. As a passenger on 
board their mission ship Zhe Harmony, 
and in company with his friend the late 
Mr. Harrison Penney, of Darlington, he 
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spent months in Labrador, visiting the 
lonely missionaries and ‘‘strangers scatter- 
ed abroad” in that vast region of almost 
perpetual winter. The two Friends were 
warmly welcomed there, and were found 
to be indeed messengers of encouragement 
and comfort. Their hearts were touched 
by the privations cheerfully undergone by 
the missionaries for the love of Christ, 
mot the least of which consists in their | 
having to send away their beloved children 
to Europe for education and for their sub 
sequent means of livelihood. In many or 
most instances, these very painful separa- 
tions are permanent and lifelong, and the 
yearning hearts of the poor parents often 
have little expectation of ever again meet- 
ang their dear ones upon earth. To such 
persons, Mr. Sharp’s sympathising con- 
solations were especially valuable. In an- 
other direction also he and his companion 
felt that the Labrador and Greenland 
missionaries were laboring under some 
peculiar difficulties. The extreme cold of 
the climate not only tends to exert a 
somewhat dwarfing effect upon the minds 
as well as the bodies of the native popula- 
tion, but it also prevents the existence of 
most of those features of landscape scenery 
and of animal and vegetable life, which, 
in most other regions of the earth’s surface, 
are so helpful to the understanding and 
teaching of the common illustrations and 
types used in the Holy Scriptures. Stony, 
snowy, icy Labrador affords very little 
that can give, either to the younger or the 
elder listener to Christian teaching, any 
correct or approximate ideas of the Bibli- 
cal references to the beauties of Nature 
in more generous climates. Take, for 
example, allusions to ‘‘ green pastures’ 
and ‘‘still waters,’’ ‘‘cedars of Lebanon,” 
** the Rose of Sharon,’’ ‘the Lily of the 
Valley,’’ **the viue and fig tree,’’ ‘the 
stork, the turtle, the crane, and the 
swallow.”’ 

Similar examples are the lion, the camel, 
the serpent, the ape, the peacock, and 
other creatures which, both through 
menageries and zoological gardens, are 
such familiar objects to Scripture students 
in other countries. 

Whilst these difficaltiesdo not, happily, 
prevent the preaching or the understand- 
ing of the great and simple truth as it is 
in Jesus, and revelation of God’s infinite 
love to men, through Him, yet they 
do unquestionably tend to narrow the 
comprehension of the Esquimaux and im- 
pose certain obstacles in the way of their 
religious instruction. Mr. Sharp has, on 
various occasions, remembered the wants 
and privations of his Labrador and Green- 
land acquaintances by promoting amongst 
his English friends a willingness to send 
them presents of pictures, books, models, 
tools, toys, and other objects which may 
help to cheer their long dark winters, 
when the sun does not rise above the 
horizon for weeks, or even months. Any 
of our readers who incline now to help in 

this good work may send their gifts to 
Rev. B. La Trobe, Moravian Office, 29, 
Ely-place, Holborn, E. C., or (if packets 
of considerable size) to the Moravian Mis- 
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sion Depot, Fetter-lane, London, E. C. 

Mr. Sharp has also traversed the rugged, 
treeless mountains and valleys of Iceland, 
in the service of the Gospel. In later 
years, a similar zeal for his beloved Master 
and for distant portions of ‘the Church 
which He hath purchased with his own 
blood,’”’ have led him to very different 
climates, to regions under equatorial and 
tropical skies, to the burning deserts of 
Africa, and through the dense forests of 
Madagascar. But the limits of our time 
and space preclude us from more than a 
mere allusion to these engagements of the 
veteran missioner. 


Some of his friends have occasionally 
ventured to question whether his neces- 
sarily transitory and brief, as well also, as 
necessarily very costly journeys, were the 
best modes in which so much energy and 
money could be utilized. And if his vis- 
its were exclusively for preaching to sta- 
tion after station, just delivering a mes- 
sage and immediately passing on, if only 
‘* here to-day and gone to-morrow,’’ then 
there would be some ground for hesita- 
tion. But Isaac Sharp’s chief mission isa 
higher one than preaching—in its ordinary 
sense. It is personal sympathy. Like 
Barnabas, he is a “son of consolation.” 
Tne Apostle Paul told the Corinthian 
Church: ‘* Though ye have ten thou- 
sand instructors in Christ, yet have ye not 
many fathers.’’ Hence, the presence, in 
any locality, if even for a short time, of a 
man of fatherly loving sympathy,is a boon 
worth more than many sermons. And 
Mr. Sharp’s labors in looking up and 
searching. out the scattered ones of the 
flock is the performance, on an extensive 
scale, of one of the chief and most im- 
portant duties of the regular pastorate, 
whether home or missionary, namely, in- 
dividual dealing with souls and gathering 
them in one by one. This great service is 
too often overlooked, or underestimated. 
Its necessity however, is emphatically en- 
forced by the most practical observers, as 
for instance, by the successful Wesleyan 
home-missioner, Edward Smith, in his 
prize essay on ‘‘ Popular Evangelization ”’ 
(London: Morgan & Scott), and by 
Richard Baxter in that wonderful and im- 
pressive book, ‘* Tne Reformed Pastor,’’ 
the work which the late John Angell 
James, of Birmingham, declared, almost 
with his last breath, to have been his min- 
isterial guide ‘* next to the Bible.”’ 








Individualization is an earnest concern of 
Isaac Sharp. But bothin this and his 
more public services he trusts much to the 
impressions and leadings of the Holy 
Spirit. His favorite motto is—‘* Attende 
ad Me, et videbis ’’—‘‘ Look unto Me,and 
thou shalt see.’’ 









During the past month Mr. Sharp has 
been laid up with an attack of illness. But 
the latest accounts of his condition are 
encouraging, and he hopes that he may 
be able shortly to enter upon that exten- 
sive journey in his Master’s service upon 
which his heart is set. Yet, in view of his 
advanced age, and of the uncertainties and 
contingencies to which allare liable, he 
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is able to feel that he can leave the future 
with fiial resignation, to the sovereign 
disposal of the Most High. 
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Isaac AND Mary S. _ BralTHwatte 
(late Mary Snowden Thomas), sailed from 
New York for England on the steamer 
Etruria, 12 mo. 6. A strong and bright 
link has thus now been added to the chain 
which binds together English and Ameri- 
can Friends. 


EartuaM COoLLeGE.—The death of 
Phebe Furnas brought sorrow to many at 
the college who had known her as teacher, 
co-laborer and friend. She was a gradu- 
ate of the college, afterward for many 
years a teacher there, and at the time of 
her death a member of the Board of Trus- 
tees. When the announcement of her 
death was received, a meeting of the facul- 
ty and students was called. A committee 
was appointed which presented a memor- 
ial, which concludes as follows: 


“With gratitude to God we recall her 
quiet Christian life, her bravery in the 
face of tasks beyond her strength, her 
patience under suffering, and the victory 
that crowned all that she did. 


‘* Her lifewas given to the cause of 
education in various places, much of it at 
Earlham College, and we feel that all we 
have said we have spoken for a wide cir- 
cle of her students and associates who 
have formerly known and loved her, here 
and elsewhere.”’ 


ZACCHEUS GODDARD and Hartwell Jen- 
kins, from Maine, were at High Point, N. 
C., 12 mo. 4, having in prospect a_ visit 
in religious service to the meetings of 
Friends in North Carolina. 


FRIENDS IN CaLcurra—Some time 
ago the Continental Committee of the 
Society of Friends sent a fraternal greet- 
ing to the little company in Calcutta who 
meet to worship after the manner of 
Friends at the house of Alexander de 
Cruze, 20 Gardner’s Lane. S. P. Buksh, 
inareply dated September 10, 1890, 
says: ‘* Dear Friends, thetime is now 
come that the people of this great coun- 
try of India should know the truth reveal- 
ed in Scriptures, and we believe that God 
the Father wishes so. By the helpof the 
Holy Spirit I have composed a work in 
Bengali called ‘ True Inquiry of Christian- 
ity,’ for the benefit of the people of Ben- 
galonly. It is divided into four parts: 
1., Baptism. IL, The Lord’s Supper. 
Ill., Worship. IV., Ministry. Parts I. 
and II. are already in circulation, and the 
other two will be in type soon. Friends 
from Australia sent us £2 through F. 
Mackie towards the expenses. But Ben- 
gali is the languageof Bengal, which is 
only a small portion of India. There is a 
large part where Hindustani and Hindi 
are spoken, and God has created a desire 
in me to translate the above mentioned 
work into both these languages. . . - 
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Behold, I say unto you Friends, hit up 
your eyes and look on the fields of India, 
for they are white already to harvest. 
The harvest truly is plenteous, but there 
are few laborers, therefore, let us pray 
daily, fervently, and without ceasing, to 
the Lord of the harvest to send forth 
laborers into His Indian harvest.’’— 
Friend of Missions. 


FREDERICK S. DEANE left England for 
China on the Xaisar-y Hind, on October 
30. There were quite a group of mission- 
aries of the London Missionary Society 
and the China inland Mission also on the 
vessel. A band of Christian people as- 
sembled to see them off.” 


FRIENDS’ Mission IN Cutna, Chung- 
king, July, 1890.—We should be very glad 
if we could start both boys’ and girls’ 
schools, but must wait until we have 
further help. _ At present we must go in 
for much daily plodding, and plow up the 
hard soil which at present seems so little 
likely to bear fruit, for the people in 
Chungking are not consciously hungering 
for the Gospel. They do not know or 
want to know their need. They are con- 
tented with their lot, and many come to 
hear us out of kindness. I do not mean 
all by any means, for I believe many of 
the intelligent men are conscious of the 
emptiness of their ido! worship, and listen 
with intent toknow what the foreigner 
says. Butthe poor women! Oh, they 
are so dense !—M/, J. Davidson. 


Avu@usT 25, 1890. This is the be- 
ginning of the Chinese 7th month. From 
the first. to the fifteenth of this month 
every year a number of ceremonies are 
performed for the benefit of desolate 
spirits, that is, of those who have died,and 
have no descendants to burn for them 
paper money and clothes and other things 
considered needful in the spirit world. 
This institution is said to be in memory 
of a Buddhist priest named Mu-lien whose 
mother was in hell, and he managed by 
some means to get her out. Every even- 
ing they light little lamps, put them in 
tiny paper boats and float them on the 
river. When you get a string of a hun 
dred or more of these floating down the 
river together they look very pretty. 
These are supposed to give lightto the 
desolate spirits in Hades. They also light 
hundreds of bonfires all burning only 
paper money, so that the spirits may have 
some cash wherewith to buy whatever they 
may need. This continues till the rs5th 
of the month, on which date they take 
one of the idols Ch’ ’en-hwang who lives 
in one of the temples inside the city, carry 
him outside the city, and burn incense and 
bow down before him. In the evening 
he is brought back, and this ends the 


ceremonies. —C, N. SOUTHALL, Friend of 
Missions. 


FRIENDS’ SyRIAN Mission.—Letters 
from Alfred Wright and his daughter stat- 
ed that they landed at Port Said on Oc- 
tober 25th, and had to wait about a 
week at that most uninviting place for a 
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steamer to the Syrian ports. When the 
Austrian one arrived, Alfred Wright was 
too ill to embark, but was able to do so 
on a Russian steamer the following day. 
The sun rose brightly next morning over 
the mountains of Judea, and they had a 
few hours on shore while the steamer lay 
off Jaffa, which allowed of a visit to the 
house of Simon the Tanner, and a walk to 
the orange groves, but the beauty of these 
was sadly marred by the white dust that 
powdered everything. Arriving at Beirut 
they soon saw, amid the crowd of little 
crafts putting off from the land, Theoph- 
ilus Waldmeier waving his welcome, and 
most glad were they to reach their desti- 
nation, where A. Wright soon recovered 
under the kind and efficient care of our 
friends at Brumana.—Friend of Mis- 
sions. 


AFRICA AT Home.—We speak of ‘‘The 
Dark Continent,’’—D» we realize what 
dark places are to be found near home? 

Along the line of the Blue Ridge, in the 
States of Virginia, North Carolina, and 
Tennessee, is a region many mules broad 
and hundreds of miles in length from 
northeast to southwest, where the people 
are ignorant and degraded beyond what 
any ofuswould imagine. For genera- 
tions they have lived an almost isolated 
life in their mountain valleys, shut in from 
the stirring life just across the ridges. 
Here whole families, men, women and 
children, huddle together like beasts in 
one-roomed cabins, with no comfortable 
beds, nor properly cooked food, nor reg- 
ular habits. Steeped in superstition, the 
chief religious teaching they have had is 
so extremely Calvinistic as to amount to 
fatalism, and encourage them in careless 
living. 

Some of these mountaineers are a mixed 
race, white and Indian; negroes have not 
penetrated much inside the mountain wall. 
They are very shy, so that large children 
will run away from an intruding stranger, 
and crouch back inthe corners of their 
poor homes. A bright card will some- 
times win their trust, and many of them 
are intelligent, and ready to learn. 

Here and there a bright spot appears in 
the darkness, where Christian love has 
made an entrance. One of these is found 
in Patrick county, Va., where Carolina 
Friends have established a good school, 
taught by two young women from Guil- 
ford College. Seventy-five children are 
now enrolled and others are pressing in. 
A simple cottage home, where order and 
neatness and harmony furnish the best ob- 
ject lessons to the poor people around, 
under the care of a devoted matron, shelt- 
ers the teachers and a few children. 
Another boarding-home is being erected 
to accommodate young people eager to 
learn, and living too far off to come daily 
to school. Training such to intelligence, 
and to the decency and harmony of 
Christian living, so that they can go back 
among their people and teach others, is 
the most hopeful means of reaching the 
many. 

But our Carolina Friends have not the 
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means to fiaish and furnish this new home, 
and ask the aid of Friends in other places. 
They try to promote independence by 
requiring a low board from those who are 
able to pay it, but thereare orphans and 
cripples needing to be freely taken in, if 
the means supplied allow. Any amount 
from one dollar up will be gladly received, 
and carefully used, if sent to the treasurer, 
J. E. Cox, High Point, N.C. M.H.G. 

Eleventh Mo. 18, 1890.—TZhe Student. 


_ 


Tue ‘‘ W. C. T. U.’’—The annual Con. 
vention of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, at Atlanta, Georgia, went 
to that city under extraordinary circum- 
stances of invitation. It went at the re- 
quest of the Governor and Legislature of 
Georgia, of the Mayor and Councils of 
Atlanta, by an invitation which was read 
at the last annual Convention, held one 
year ago in the city of Chicago. This 
makes, certainly, an important change and 
advance in public sentiment, when the 
official representatives and executives of 
Georgia’s people, both in State and city, 
desire to honor publicly the useful work 
these good women are engaged in. It 
might even be said that the temperance 
questions occupy a large share of attention 
of Southern women (by reason of the 
fewer public interests that are brought 
before them) than these do in the North, 
where the relations of temperance to 
many public interests have led to the close 
following up of political legislation as well 
as statistical inquiries into educational, 
penal and police matters. Take the city 
of Chicago, for example, where the local 
‘“«W. C. T. U.” is not only putting up a 
great building, but carries on a publishing 
house that has $125,000 capital stock, and 
(being now ten years old) declared a di- 
vidend last year of seven per cent. to its 
stockholders. It has a Foundling Home, 
that owns $125,000 worth of property ; its 
Day Nurseries and Kindergartens have 
cared for 15,929 children during the past 
year. It hasan ‘Anchorage Mission ’”’ 
(for women adrift and without homes), 
that sheltered, last year, 4000 girls. 

It carries on a Bethesda Inn, acheap ~ 
lodging house for men, who pay ten cents 
nightly, with free baths and reading 
rooms, and which so accommodated last 
year, 52,540 men. It conducts free medi- 
cal dispensaries, other reading rooms, 
Sunday Schocls and a pay restaurant, 
which feeds a thousand persons daily. 
These are among the social labors that 
have been undertaken by the evolution 
of the temperance movement, to say 
nothing of efforts to influence legislation. 
—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
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For looking backward through the year, 
Along the way my feet have pressed, 

I see sweet places every where,— 
Sweet places where my soul had rest. 


My sorrows have not been so light 
The chastening hand I could not trace; 
Nor have my blessings been so great 
That they have hid my Father's face. 
PHBE CARY, 
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‘* Give to him that asketh thee, and from him 
that would borrow of thee turn not thou 
On coming to this lesson, Henry 
Richards paused with apprehension. 
seemed impossible to teach those savages 
that a Christian must give to every one 
that asks of him ; they would expect him- 
to carry it right out, and would take every- 
thing he possessed... He thought and 
prayed over this difficulty for several days. 
At length he concluded that he must tell 
them our Lord’s words, letting them un- 
derstand that He meant just what He said ; 
although his wife could not quite take it 
so, believing as most people do, that it is 
the spirit, not the letter of such precepis 
that we are intended to carry out in prac- 





PowER OF THE New Covenant.—Hen- 
ry Richards, who with his wife has spent 
eleven years as a missionary with the Ban- 
zametika tribe, in the Congo region of 
Africa, gave recently a brief account of 
some of his experiences in Friends’ meet- 
ing at Germantown, Philadelphia. 


When he began his work among the 
Congo savages, he supposed it to be need- 
ful to lay a foundation by teaching them 
from the Old Testament. 
from Genesis, the account of the creation, 
the fall of man, the driving out of Eden, 
&c.; and he then dwelt much on the sin- 
fulness of mankind. 


He was not able in this way to make 
much impression upon them. He tried to 
convince them that they were sinners; 
but they would not believe or admit it. 
Catching one of them in two thefts from 
his own dwelling, and emphasizing the 
commandment ‘‘ Thou shalt not steal,’’— 
the answer given was, that it was not steal- 
ing for them to take anything from the 
white man ; that was no sin. 


He read them, 


He gave his converts the lesson, in the 
words of the Gospel. ‘‘ Will you do that, 
‘© Yes, I will.”’ 
want that,” said one, pointing to some- 
thing belonging to H. Richards. 
it,’’ he said; and this, and a number of 
other things, soon were given and taken 
away. Here was a severe trial of faith ; 
but it was rewarded ; for before long they 
all became ashamed to strip him ofall that 
he had ; the asking and taking came en- 
tirely to an end. 

As to this tribe living in peace in the 
midst of savage Africa, Henry Richards 
said, in answer to a question, that they 
continue so to live ; and that they are, so 
far, free from attacks or evidences of hos- 
tility from other tribes around them. 

Are not most Christians too much afraid 
to take our Lord at His word ? When He 
cometh, will He find faith on the earth? 
None have yet failed, in any service, who 
have fully trusted in the ‘‘power of God and 
the wisdom of God ;’’ the living Word of 
the new Covenant. 


So he toiled on, for seven years and 
more, without a single convert. 
peated prostration with illness from fever, 
he was almost ready to give up and go 
But while unable to preach for a 
time, he took the matter to the Lord in 
very earnest prayer. 
upon him that what was needed was to 
preach not the law, but the Gospel ; and, 
for conversions, there must be the power 
of the Holy Spirit, for which the first dis- 
ciples were told by Jesus to tarry in 


At last it dawned 


He began then to read to them the Gos_ 
At once they became inter. 
ested. The story of Jesus, born in Beth. 
lehem, growing up to be a man, going 
about doing good, and at last put to death 
for our sake upon the cross, moved them 
deeply. One of them came to him telling 
him-that he believed it was all true, and 
that he loved Jesus Christ. 
lowed ; within a year or two, under the 
manifest power of the Holy Spirit, a thou- 
sand of the Banzametika tribe became 





CHARACTER COUNTS for more in public 
life now than even a few years ago. 
Wellington, Palmerston, 
Gamb:tta and other leading men in Eu. 
rope, as well as several prominent Ameri- 
can statesmen, have kept important posi- 
tions and influence with little question as 
to their private conduct. Fifty years since, 
a man like Parnell might probably have 
been undisturbed in his political leader- 
ship because of the revelations of a divorce 
Now, his most powerful ally, 
Gladstone, with other Liberals, and the 
ablest and best of his Irish associates, 
abandon him. However astutely and ob- 
stinately he may continue to make use of 
the popularity before earned, his reputa- 


Continuing with his Gospel teachings, 
some remarkable incidents occurred. One 
of these, in regard to our Lord’s precept 
to love our enemies, was referred to in this 
paper incidentally a few weeks ago. 
other was in connection with the passage, 
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tion is wrecked, and the moral sense of 
Great Britain and of all Christendom will 
attest the truth that one who will desecrate 
the rights of a home is not fit to be a ruler 
of men or the champion of the rights of 
any people. 





CoMMON SENSE finds, it appears to us, 
little difficulty in the present question 
about the relation of the prohibitory State 
laws to the U. S. Constitution, to the 
‘* Wilson ’’ law passed by Congress, and 
to the ‘ wholesale package ’’ liquor busi- 
ness. Thus it is,.‘‘ in a nutshell :’’ 

The U.S. Supreme Court has clearly 
and fully declared and confirmed the 
right of every State to restrict, or if consid- 
ered expedient forbid, the manufacture and 
sale of liquor by its own citizens. Several 
States have accordingly enacted prohibit- 
itory laws. 

The U. S. Constitution refers the 
regulation of inter-State commerce, not to 
the States, but to Congress. Therefore, 
to make prohibitory laws apply to pack- 
ages of liquor imported from one State 
into another,Congressional legislation was 
necessary. Such legislation was effected 
during the first ‘session of the present 
Congress. 

Hence, the laws which before reached 
the traffic so far as it was entirely local, 
within the State, now extend with full au- 
thority over the trade which comes from 
other States. No re-enactment of the exist- 
ing prohibitory laws is called for. This, we 
repeat, is our conception of the verdict of 
common sense ; though it is very desirable 
for it to receive the final and unequivocal 
authority of the United States Supreme 
Court. 











FARMERS have, it tnay well be admitted, 
not had in the past a very full share of the 
advantages of Congressional legislation, 
as compared with what has been done for 
some other classes of citizens. They ap- 
pear now, in their political ‘* Alliance,” 
to be pressing for greater privileges ; but 
hardly with a wise moderation. Many 
who are in full sympathy with the spirit of 
their endeavors believe it to be altogether 
too much for them to claim that the gov- 
ernment ought to provide a general sys- 
tem of moneylending throughout the 
country, on the credit of deposits of pro- 
duce ‘‘ not perishable,’’ at two per cent. 
per annum interest. Such a system would 
not be right if practicable, nor practicable 
even if it were right. 
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Tue INDIAN SiTuaTion.—Direct infor 
mation from the centre of the present 
trouble, at the Pine Ridge Agency, 
Dakota, has been received at the office 
of the Indian Rights Association, of the 
dates December 3 and 4. 


A correspondent who spent eight years 
as Agent at Pine Ridge, writes as follows: 


‘‘The present condition is the result of 
laxity in discipline and bad management 
at Pine Ridge for the past four years—a 
present agent and employees appointed 
solely as a reward for political services, 
without the slightest regard for their fit- 
ness for their positions, with an outrageous 
cutting down in food. 

The ‘ Ghost Dance’ is but a side issue 
to which the Indians have resorted, hop- 
ing it might afford them some relief from 
bad treatment. 

The present condition is a disgrace to 
humanity. It has set the progressive In- 
dians back for years, and I question if you 
can ever bring them back to tke condi- 
tion in which I left them in 1886. 

Had there been an efficient agent at 
Pine Ridge the present wide-spread trouble 
in the Sioux nation would not have fo- 
cused there, and the home of a progres- 
sive people made the theatre of an affair 
out of which the government cannot come 
with credit. 

The reception I met with from Red 
Cloud and all of the Indians, men, women 
and children, was touching, they wanting 
me to remain and stand between them- 
selves and the troops in case of trouble. 

Runners came in as late as Sunday 
morning from the ‘ hostile’ camp, asking 
for me to come to them and arrange for 
them to come in. Red Cloud and others 
seconded the request, but the Agency au- 
thorities refused. 

I could with authority have settled the 
matter without a soldier. I know it.’’ 


Ina later communication, the same writer, 
after eight days spent at Pine Ridge at the 
request of the Governor of Dakota, says: 


“«« Why has Pine Ridge ‘been made the 
theatre for the present ‘ outbreak ?’ I will 
answer: It isan old adage, * The weak- 
est part must bear the strain.’ 

** Pine Ridge, from being the strongest 
of all the Sioux agencies in 1886, has be- 
come the weakest, and hence has been se- 
lected by the agitators to centre the trouble 
at, taking advantage of the excitement 
and antagonism the coming of troops al- 
ways creates at an Indian Agency. 

‘* The condition of affairs at Pine Ridge 
when I left there last week was as follows : 

‘* About four thousand of the Agency 
Indians were camped at the agency; the 
outlying villages, churches and schools 
were abandoned; about two thousand 
Brules and Wazazas from Rosebud were 
camped twenty-five miles from the agency, 
on Wounded Knee Creek, uncertain 
whether to come to the agency or not, on 
account of the presence of troops. 

“* Emissaries of Sitting Bull were circu- 
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tiles,’’ no chapel or mission house has been 
touched. 





lating among all of the Indians, inciting 
them to revolt, and ranging through the 
abandoned villages, destroying property 
of friendly Indians. 


‘* Indians by the dozen were beseeching 


me to obtain permission for them to go to 
their homes and protect their property, 
their houses, cows, pigs, chickens, etc., 
the accumulation of years. 


‘*Runners came to me from the Brule 


camp to come out and explain what the 
coming of the troops meant; they knew 
me and would believe me and come in. 
Red Cloud and other chiefs made the 
same request on Agent Royer and Special 
Agent Cooper. The request was refused ; 
no white man was sent to them. On Sun- 
day last Sitting Bull’s emissaries prevailed ; 
the Brules became hostile, stole horses 
and cattle, and are now on the edge of 
the ‘ Bad Lands,’ on White River,’ ready 
for a winter campaign.’’ 


A similar report of the mode of origina- 


tion of the trouble has come from Bishop 
Hare, who adds testimony from his own 
and others’ personal observation that while 
many settlers have fled in panic from their 
homes, several women teachers continue 
their work undisturbed, and that where 
depredations have been committed upon 


‘* friendly *’ Indians by some of the ‘‘ hos- 


A fearful responsibility will attach to 
the authorities if, at such a time, they con- 
tinue to refuse offers of hopeful mediation, 
which might avert the calamity of another 
Indian war. 





THE RICHMOND PEACE CONFERENCE — 
An account of the meeting, Twelfth mo. 
g and ro, at Richmond, Indiana, of rep- 
resentatives of the Peace Committees of 
Friends in eight Yearly Meetings, has 
reached us too late for insertion this week. 
Dr. Richard H. Thomas presided, with 
Emilie U. Burgess, secretary. A minute 
of cordial sympathy was received from 
the Peace Committee of New England 
Yearly Meeting. The local clergy were 
invited to one evening conference, and on 
Fourth-day evening a public meeting was 
held. Among those who participated in 
the exercises of these meetings were 
Barnabas C. Hobbs, Daniel Hill, Allen 
Jay, Dr. R. H. Thomas, W. G. Hubbard, 
Dr. Dougan Clark, John B. Wood, Lydia 
A. Perisho, Richard S. Collins, Joseph 
Dickinson,, Martha Jay, Joseph Moore, 
Joseph Arnold, John Kendall, Dr. 
Elias Jessup, S. W. Collins, Thomas H. 
Burgess, David Sutton, Myra Kellum and 
Tamar T. Hill. 





“ IN everything give thanks! 
For the sweet sleep that comes with night, 
For the returning morning's light, 
For the bright sun that shines on high, 
For the stars glittering in the sky,— 
For these and everything we see, 
O Lord! our hearts we lift to Thee ; 

In everything give thanks !” 


Lesson 1. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 
FIRST QUARTER. 


First month 4, 1892 
THE KINGDOM DIVIDED. 


I Kings xii. :—17. 
Parallel Account.—II Chron. x. 
Gotpven Text —Pride goeth before destruction, and a 


haughty spirit before a fall, Prov. xvi. 18. 


After spending a whole year in the study 


of the Gospel of Luke we take up the Old 
Testament history again after the death of 
the great King Solomon. Solomon at his: 
death was ruler over the whole of the dis- 
trict which God had promised to the Is- 
raelites. Compare Gen.xv.18 with I Ki. iv. 
2t and xxiv. 25. ‘‘A district calculated by 
Kiepert at 12,810 English square miles.’’— 
Prof. W. H. Green. ** It was about the 
size of the kingdom of Holland, or of 
Massachusetts and Connecticut together, 
or two-thirds as large as Ancient Greece.’ 
—Feloubet. Solomon had besides many 
nations tributary to him. The importance 
of the kingdom inherited by Rehoboam is 


not io be estimated by itssize. It was, as 
we know, even in that day at the centre 


of the world’s civilization. Egypt was 
onthe South. Tyre and Damascus on the 


North. Nineveh and Babylon on the East 
and the ‘ Great Sea,”’ beyond which 
Greece was ere long to spring into being, 
on the West. Under David and Solomon 
it had been brought into a high state of 
organization as regards government, com- 
merce, labor, religion and education. 
‘‘This was the golden age of their literature. 


-In a merely literary point of view, the 


Psalms of David and the writings of Solo- 
mon possess extraordinary merits ; and we 
cannot doubt that two literary kings, whose 
reigns embraced eighty years, or nearly 
three generations, would exercise a very 
great influence, and have their example 
very largely followed among their peo- 
ple.”"—Prof. Biaikie. Added to all this 
Solomon’s wealth was enormous. Read I 
Ki. iv. 22-28 and I Ki. 10. All this 
wealth and power he left as an inheritance 
to his son Rehoboam, who was, so far as 
the Scripture informs us, the only male 
descendant of Solomon’s numerous mar- 
riages. 

1. And Rehoboam. ‘‘His mother’s 
name was Naamah, an Ammonitess. Ch. 
xiv. 21. This was one of Solomon’s hea- 
then wives, the one for whom he built the 
high place for Molech the abomination of 
the children of Ammon.’”’ Ch. xi. The 
fearful rites thus introduced were a curse 
to Judah for generations. See II Ki. xvi. 
3; xxi. 6; xxiii. 10, &c. Rehoboam him- 
self, worthless, arrogant, forgetful of God ; 
doubtless was what he was largely through 
his mother’s influence. Solomon’s sin in 
‘‘loving many strange women”’ (I Ki. 
xi. 1) had this result. It gave his son a 
heathen woman for a mother end an East- 
ern Harem for atraining school. Read Gal. 
vi. 7, 8. Rehoboam means “‘ enlarger of 
the people;’’ probably indicating the 
bright hopes of his parents for him. Re- 
hoboam had none of the hardships and 
difficulties to contend with which marked 
the youth of his great ancestor David. He 
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was born to wealth, luxury and self-indul- 
gence. Such a lot is not to be envied. 
Still we must not forget that his sins were 
the outcome of his own individual choice. 
He knew the right way. See Pro. i. 10, 
15; ii. 3. &c ,&c.; also II Chron. xi. 16, 
17. Wentto Shechem. ‘* The place be- 

tween the shoulder blades.” Bz:tween 

Mounts _Ebal and Gerizim, in Ephraim. 

Rehoboam may have chosen Shechem in 

a spirit of conciliation to please the Eph- 

raimites. For all Israel were come to 

Shechem to make him king. Note that the 

people came intending, not to revolt, but 

to make Rehoboam king. 

2. When Jeroboam the son of Nebat. 
See ch. xi. 26-28. He was the direct fruit 
of Solomon’s system of forced labor. 
Who was yet in Egypt. 1 Ki. xi. 40. 
With Shishak the Pnaraoh who had al- 
ready given shelter to another of Solo- 
mon’s enemies, Hadad, the Edomite. Ac 
cording to the Septuagint, Rehoboam had 
married the sister of the Queen of Egypt. 

3. That they sent and called him. The 
members of his own tribe of Ephraim who 
looked upon him as their champion. 

4. Thy father made our yoke grievous. 
None knew better than Rehoboam how 
grievous the forced labor had been. Solo- 
mon had raised a levy of 30,000 men out 
of all Israel whose labor was exacted one 
month out of three in building the Temple 
besides the vast army of serfs employed as 
hewers and laborers. In his other great 
works he seems to have refrained from em- 
ploying Israelites in forced labor. See I 
Ki. ix. 20-22 (which indeed was contrary 
to the Mosaic law; see De. xi. 12), ex- 
cept when he was engaged in repairing the 
fortifications of Jerusalem. It was then 
that Jeroboam had been Captain over the 
forced labor of the house of Joseph. I 
Ki. xi. 28. 

5. Depart yet for three days. The re- 
quest of the people was reasonable and in 
accordance with God’s law. ‘‘ The great 
works were finished, the Temple com- 
pleted, and there was no longer the same 
need of lavish expense.”” This has been 
called the Turning point in Rehoboam’s 
life, and yet from what we know of his 
character we cannot but conclude that his 
mind was already practically made up on 
the point. 

6. And king Rehobsam consulted with 
the old men. See Prov. xi. 14; xv. 22. 
These were the statesmen, well versed in 
affairs, with whom the wise King Solomon 
had been accustomed to consult. 

7. If thou wilt be a servant unto this 
people this day. ‘* That is to say, ‘ if thou 
wilt for once submit to be led by the peo- 
ple.’ The advice was not that the King 
should permanently resign the office of 
ruler, but that he should for once be ruled 
by his people.’”"—Cook. See Prov. xvi. 
32. We are reminded of Christ’s advice 
to His ambitious disciples, which goes so 
much deeper than that of Rehoboam’s 
counsellors. Luke xxii. 24-27. 

8. But he forsook the counsel of the old 
men. Contrast Rehoboam’s foolish be- 
havior with that of his father at the com- 
mencement of his reign. Solomon, feeling 
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like an ignorant child, sought wisdom 
from God. Rehoboam, wise in his own 
conceit, rejected the wise advice of his 
experienced counsellors. And consulted 
with the young men that were grown up 
with him. ‘*Those who by the fact of 
their having led the same kind of life as 
himself, were doubtless quite as inexperi- 
enced in state affairs.”’—<itto. Which 
stood before him. ** Whom he had chosen 
as his counsellors. The surest mark of a 
fool is that he chooses other fools for ad- 
visers.’’— Peloubet. 

9. And he said unto them. He put the 
same question to them, only from the fact 
that they knew that he had rejected the 
advice already given by the old men, and 
from the tone of scorn in his question, 
they knew beforehand what sort of an an- 
swer he desired. Rehoboam asked advice 
in order to be confirmed in his own way, 
not from a feeling of needing it. TZhat 
we may answer, ‘* Rehoboam includes 
the young counsellors with himself, and 
says ‘we’ when he speaks to them, but 
he says ‘I’ in verse 6, when addressing 
the older men.”’— Cambridge Bible. 

10. My little finger shall be thicker than 
my father’s loins. R.V., ‘is thicker.’ 
‘* This is not a threat of still heavier im- 
positions, but a boast of his superior 
strength and firmness.’’— Green. 

11. J willadd to your yoke ‘* Make it 
as much heavier as the body was than the 
little finger.’’ My father hath chastised 
you with whips. It was the custom to 
keep the levies of slaves to their work with 
the lash, and Solomon may have con- 
formed to it. J will chastise you with 
scorpions. Whips are referred to which 
stung and pained like a scorpion’s bite. 
Gesenius understands by ‘scorpions ”’ 
here ‘* whips having leaden balls at the 
ends of their lashes, with hooks projecting 
from them.”’. 

14. And the king answered the people 
roughly. But that. history presents us 
with several similar instances of infatua- 
tion on the part of kings, one could 
scarcely believe that a mere foolish boy, 
whose very crowning was dependent on 
the pleasure of his subjects, would venture 
thus to insult them. 

15. For the cause was from the Lord. 
I Kings xii. 24; Judg. xiv. 4; II Chron. 
X. 15; xxii. 7; xxv. 20. The Lord could 
and did bring about His own will through 
the tolly and perversity of Renoboam. 
“© Not as if he were the author of those 
acts, which have their source in the evil 
will, . . but they work out their own sen- 
tence and condemnation, they become 
reluctant servants of him with ‘whom they 
are fighting.” —AZaurice. 

16. Zhe people answered the king. 
‘‘ Hebrew, drought back word to ; proba- 
bly aftersome consultations among them- 
selves..’—Peloubet. What portion have 
we in David? ‘*We, the proud rival 
house of Ephraim, are under no necessity 
of submitting to David’s family.’’ Zo 
your tents, O Israel. Sze Josh. xxii. 4; 
Num. i. 52; ix. 18; xvi. 26. This has 
been called the Marseti/aise of Israel. It 
dated back to the time when they dwelt 
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in tents in the wilderness. Mow see to 
thine own house, David. Confine thy 
despotic rule to thy own tribe. We will 
have nothing more to do with thee, 
‘‘With the house of David, Israel flung 
aside the great promise. IL Sam. vii. 
10-16 ; xxiii. 5 ; which depended on that 
house.” —Lange. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. Our sins hold within them their own 
punishment. Rehoboam was the direct 
fruit of Solomon's heathen marriages ; 
Jeroboam was the result of his system of 
oppression. 

2. Luxury and self indulgence will never 
make strong, wise men. 

3. No man knows how to rule others 
till he has learnt how to rule himself. 

4 Every child is born the heir to a 
spiritual kingdom infinitely better than 
that which Solomon left to Rehoboam. It 
is in his own power to choose it or to 
throw it away. 

5. Rehoboam threw away his kingdom 
for the pleasure of saying a few scornful, 
cruel words. We are often willing to risk 
heaven for even less. 
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ENGLISH FRIENDS' FOREIGN MIS- 
SIONS. 





We are indebted to Caroline W. Pumphrey 
for a report of the’ ‘“‘Day of Prayer for 
Friends’ Missions,” London, Eleventh mo. 6, 
Our space will allow only a few extracts from 
the remarks of some of those who took part. 

Herbert F. Standing of Antananurivo, 
Madagascar, said: We have a very open 
door in Madagascar as compared with other 
countries, But humanly speaking there are 
in Madagascar reasons for discouragement 
which call for earnest prayer. First, is the 
darkness of the coast tribes. Hitherto Mis- 
sion work has been confined to a limited 
area, and our own especially so. The Sa- 
kalava to the west, the Bara and Tanala 
to the south, and other tribes to the north 
and east, are still untouched. We had 
hoped that the Hovas when converted 
would have been able to undertake Mis- 
sions to these outlying tribes, but the an- 
tipathy with which they are held by them- 
greatly increases the difficulty in attempting 
it, and for the present, we fear, must largely 
prevent their doing so, Secondly, there is 
the dark blot of slavery. We have done 
what we could to rouse the conscience of the 
people with regard to it, but hitherto only 
two Christians have had the courage to set 
free their slaves from religious conviction. 
Thirdly, the spread of strong drink, which is 
decimating and ruining the outlying tribes, 
and terribly increasing among the Hovas, 
and our sorrow is increased as we remember 
our British responsibility with regard to it, 
Fourthly, the present political condition of 
the country, and what we consider the un- 
warranted action of England in acknowl- 
edging the French protectorate, thereby 
alienating the Malagasy Government, and 
promoting Jesuit influence. Fifthly, our 
greatest need of all is indeed tenfold power 
of the Holy Ghost. We have to acknowl- 
edge most thankfully the answers to prayer, 
that followed the Day of Prayer in April, 

1888, but we still want more power in our 
work. Thereis so much formalism, and fol- 
lowing of custom among Malagasy Chris- 
tizns, We want you to pray especially for 
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the yourg. for I cannot picture to you their 
terrible temptations, 

William Wilson, of Mandridiano, said: 
There is nothing like medical work for en- 
abling one to gain a firm hold on the coun- 
try people. We so often find that the peo- 
ple are anxious to see us but not to learn of 
our Master. They like to be taught, and to 
see their children get on in our schools, and 
to have what they consider a flourishing 
church, but their ideas with regard to it are 
limited to a good attendance in a good build- 
ing. Further than that they do not go. They 
are careless and heartless, and where an Eng- 
lish audience would be in tears, a Malagasy 
laughs. I: is difficult to get inside Mala- 
gasy thought, yet still no doubt with earnest 
and persevering workand prayer the Mala- 
gasy will learn. Meanwhile, one door to 
their hearts is always open, and that is medi- 
cal. When they are in urgent need of help 
and sympathy the Malagasy will open their 
hearts. So pray specially for the young 
doctors and nurses, Then we have respon- 
sibilities not only in our own country district, 
but among the Sakalava to the west. Dur- 
ing my recent visit I was greatly depressed 
at the sight of the enormous amount of 
strong drink made and consumed there, In 
two villages there were only two houses that 
had not rum stills, and in those the owners 
had their stillsin other houses, I reached 
some villares at the same time as certain 
cattle raiders, when whole nights were so 
given up to drunkenness and debauchery 
that our own house had to be guarded against 
them, They offered us drink everywhere, 
and when we declined, they could imagine 
reasons why I should not let my men drink, 
but why I should not drink myself was 
more than they could understand. Very 
few Sakalava die natural deaths. We saw 
and heard of many deaths from fighting ac- 
cidents, Each man carries a gun and two 
spears. As soon ashe is provoked he fires. 
The Sakalava are much wilder than the tribes 
on the east coast. They do not worship 
idols, but each man is covered from head to 
foot with charms, They have no temples 
and nothing to worship, except that in time 
of sickness they worship the Unknown God. 
They place a large stake in front of the 
house, kill a bullock, and smear it all over 
with the blood, Then at sunrise and sunset 
for a week they carry on all sorts of incan- 
tations before it. Prayer is specially needed 
for the seventeen evangelists of the Mala- 
gasy United Missionary Society in different 
parts of Madagascar, and for the two evan- 
gelists sent by the Missionary Society of our 
own church atAmbohitantely tothe Sakalava, 
One of these has special claim on our sym- 
pathy, as month by month he leaves his 
wife to itinerate among them. Were he to 
settle in any of these Sakalava villages, and 
refuse to become one with them in debauch- 
ery and wickedness, his life would not be 
worth a week's purchase. It is hard for 
men like him to keep their footing. Pray 
for him, that he may keep near Christ and 
do His work and be strong to win souls, 


After much earnest prayer for Madagas- 
car, the subject of Friends’ Indian Mission 
was introduced, and Ellen Nainby, of Hos- 
hangabad, said: In India we need to begin 
with praise for all that the Lord has done 
and is doing for us, for the help given at 
home and abroad by the Missionary Help- 
ers’ Union, and for thus coming together to. 
day. We want to ask your prayers especi- 
ally for those who have so lately gone out, 
and those who are soonto go. . ... . 

There are 253 villages in our Hoshangabad 
district alone which still remain unvisited by 
our missionaries, and where, therefore, the 


women have never heard of Christ. When 
I have met women from the villages who 
were visiting in Hoshangabad, again and 
again have they asked me to go their homes. 
It is touching to see how they like to listen 
to the Gospel, and what a strange new 
thought it is to them that anyone loves them. 
One patel (or ee me a house 
if I would only go to his village. In the 
Sohagpur district Mr. and Mrs. Williams are 
the only missionaries to 400 villages. When 
I go back again next year I hope a number 
more will come out with me. Will you pray 
for this; and will you pray too for the Euro- 
peans who are living lives so far from what 
they ought, that their hearts may be open to 
receive the Gospel, and that English hearts 
may be opened to see their responsibility 
with regard to India. 

A Hindu gentleman from Oxford, who had 
come to London specially to attend the meet- 
ings, said: “I want to thank those who come 
to teach my countrymen. Asa native of Ben- 
gal [ know the wants of my people. Chris- 
tianity is almost unknown to the people of 
the Central Provinces; there is therefore, a 
vast field there for Christian missions. For 
Christianity to flourish as it ought, the mis- 
sionary must bring himself and keep himself 
in touch with the people. Before the Eng- 
lish came, intoxicating drink was almost un- 
known among our people ; and the action of 
the British Government with regard to it has 
given us a bad impression of the English, 
and of the sort of religion they practice, It 
is important for missionaries that they should 
be teetotalers. Female education is sorely 
needed, Teach our women to read the Bible. 
Lady doctors will have the freest access to 
them, and be more useful than the simple 
teacher. It is difficult for you in England to 
understand how completely a Hindu is boy- 
cotted when he becomes a Christian.” 

The morning meeting closed with a time 
of earnest prayer for India. 


The subject of Africa which was to have 
come upin the morning meeting took the 
first place in the afternoon, when Geo, Gil- 
lett, of London, presided. J. G. Alexander 
(Croydon) said that the important document 
resulting from the Anti-Slavery Conference 
at Brussels, which has been aptly spoken of 
as the Magna Charta of African liberties, 
and would be of immense benefit to the 
whole continent, saving us from the scandals 
ot the slave-trade and the drink traffic, is 
still inoperative through difficulties raised by 
Dutch merchants with regard to their trade 
in the Congo Free State. Of the 17 Powers 
agreeing to this treaty three were Mussulman, 
and it is sad that its wise provisions should 
be hindered in their action by those bearing 
the name of Christians, 

Annie Fothergill (Darlington) being asked 
to speak on Mr. and Mrs. Elbert Clark’s 
Mission to Zulu Kaffirs, said: Only in her 
last letter Mrs. Clark writes: ‘It is more 
helpful than I can attempt to tell you, to 
know how prayers are going up from really 
sympathetic hearts that cannot fail to bring 
down blessings on us and those we labor 
amongst. Only this morning, alone as Iam 
at our newest out-station, I was feeling very 
keenly how unequal I was to direct the 
crowded Gospel meeting when I had a most 
helpful remembrance of your prayers for us 
and of others who I knew would ask that 
here as at the other three stations the Word 
of God might have free course. After the 
Gospel meeting the members of the inquirers’ 
class, 19 in number, met for prayer. It was 


delightful to hear one after another of the 
dear school children as well as their mothers, 
pour out their hearts in prayer to God, after 
having together learned the promise, ‘ If ye 





shall ask anything in My Name I will do it,’ 
Thirteen out of the 19 members of the Inqui- 
rers’ Class are from the older scholars in the 
day school, and their eagerness to learn the 
daily text of Scripture, and the interest they 
give to the Bible lessons at the beginning of 
each day's school are really cheering. I am 
sure you will join in a note of praise for these 
dear young people whose faces are turned 
heavenward, and for a similarclass at Hope 
Vale.” 

S. Southall, of Leeds, spoke of the central 
position of Friends’ Mission in Chungking, 
that great starting point for Western China, 
and of the responsibility which such a posi- 
tion involves, No wonder our missionaries 
feel nearly overwhelmed by it. Frederick 
S. Deane sailed in the Kaisar-y-Hind on Oc- 
tober 30th to join them ; one young man and 
three young women we trust will follow next 
year, but at least two more men are still ur- 
gently needed, and especially a competent 
medical man, In China, besides the usual 
obstacles to missionary progress, there is the 
terrible hindrance of opium. When we tell 
the Chinese our doctrineis are better than 
theirs, they point to the opium and say, 
“Since opium came we have been ruined.’ 

Alfred S. Dyer, the Editor of the Bombay 
Guardian, who has travelled through India 
and China, and resided for some years in 
Bombay, said: I never speak of missions 
without profound emotion. In India alone 
there are 200 millions who have never yet 
heard of Christ, and have nothing betterthan . 
the worship of gods, to not one of which is 
attributed a decent charatter; but the foul- 
ness and blackness of them and of their wor- 
ship is simply indescribable. In China 400 
millions have heard nothing of our God of 
love and light. We maybe thankful for in- 
creasing interest in foreign missions, but still 
what is done by the Church is not an hun- 
dredth part of what it ought to be. If 20,000 
missionaries could be landed in India to- 
day, 20,000 more would be wanted to-mor- 
morrow. Instead of sending out missionaries 
by the dozen, we ought to send them by the 
hundred. If we could get more English to 
go out and see all the sin and suffering that 
heathenism includes, there would be less dis- 
inclination to enter into fellowship with Christ 
in saving people out of them. 

Wallace Gladwin, of Bombay, who has 
spent nineteen years in India, and was re- 
turning there with A. S. Dyer the following 
week, after again referring to the opium 
trade as more or less affecting 800 millions 
of people, said: ‘ The religion of India is 
the worst possible heathenism in the world, 
It is unspeakably bad. A quarter has never 
been told of the oppression of the women. 
As if their own wickedness was not enough, 
Christian nations have taken drink and other 
evils to Indian lands, Yet notwithstanding 
all I have seen of the hindering iniquity of 
so-called Christians, and of the mountainous 
difficulties in the way of evangelization, I 
have more faith in the advancement of 
Christ's kingdom to day than I had nineteen 
years ago.” After speaking of the work of 
George Bowen, the origin of the Bombay 
Gardian, and the Banner of Asia, now 
being issued from the same press in help of 
the poor down-trodden women of India, Mr. 
Gladwin concluded: “ The Society of Friends 
should do more going out into the world. 
You pray for its evangelization, but God will 
expect you to answer your own prayers. I 
see among you treasures of intellect, affec- 
tion, and knowledge, of thought and brain ; 
but you are hiding your light under a bushel, 
Come overto Asia and help us. Oh, for a 
more Christ-like spirit! Who will praise 
God for to-day’s sacrifice ?’ 
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promises in theory by conferring upon 
women all their rights as citizens under 
the jurisdiction of this Government. 

Resolved, That as a national organiza- 
tion. through our several State Unions, we 
memorialize the Commissioners of the Co- 
lumbian Exposition to prohibit the sale of 
intoxicants within its limits ; also, that we 
petition them not to open the Exposition 
on Sunday. 

The former officers were re-elected for 
the ensuing year as follows: President, 
Frances E. Willard ; Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Caroline B. Buell ; Recording Sec- 
retary, Mary A. Woodbridge; Treasurer, 
Ksther Pugh. 

It was voted to hold the next Annual 
Convention in Boston.—Nat. Zemper- 
ance Advocate. 


Non ParTIsAN NATIONAL W. C. T. U. 
—The first annual convention of the Non- 
Partisan National Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union was held in Allegheny 
City, Pa., November 19, 20 and 21, in 
the North Park Avenue M. E. Church. 
The President, Mrs. Ellen J. Phinney, of 
Cleveland, O., presided. Twelve States 
were represented by about 125 delegates, 
regular and fraternal. The proceedings 
opened with devotional services con- 
ducted by Mrs. Isabella Plum, of Oberlin, 
©. A beautiful ebony gavel was presented 
to the Convention by Mrs. Ellen M. Wat- 
son, of Pittsburg. Addresses of welcome 
were delivered by Rev. Dr. T. J. Leak 
and Rev. Dr. W. H. McMillana, with an 
eloquent response by Mrs. M. M. Bailey, 
President of the lowaW. C.T. U. Re- 
ports were presented by the General Sec- 
retary, Miss F. Jennie Duty, of Cleve- 
land, Mrs. Florence Porter, of Maine, on 
Literature, and Mrs. Joseph D. Weeks, of 
Pittsburg, on Education, giving an en- 
couraging account of the progress of the 
work during the nine months of the initial 
labors of the organization. The subject 
of the revision of the constitution, in 
sundry details, occupied the attention of 
the Convention ; also that of changing the 
name of the organization. A protest 
against the use of the name National 
W. C. T. U., with the prefix ‘* Non-par- 
tisan,” was received by telegraph from At- 
lanta, signed by Miss Willard and Mrs. 
Woodbridge. The subject of the change of 
name was finally referred to the State 
Unions, to report their preferences, and 
for final action at the next National Con- 
vention. The next annual meeting will 
be held in New York, in November, 1891. 
—Nat. Temperance Advocate. 
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A TENDER child of summers three, 
Seeking her little bed at night, 

Paused on the dark stair timidly, 

“Oh, mother! Take my hand,” said she, 
“ And then the dark will all be light.” 


We older children grope our way 
From dark behind to dark before ; 

And only when our hands we lay, 

Dear Lord, in Thine, the night is day, 
And there is darkness nevermore. 


WHITTIER, 
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“YOUNG MEN FOR CHRIST, AND 
CHRIST FOR YOUNG MEN.” 





GUILFORD COLLEGE Y. M. C. ASSOCIATION. 





The reputation which Guilford College 
bears as a power for moulding Christian 
character must be a source of pleasure to all 
its friends and patrons. The school, out of 
which the college has grown, has had, in 
North Carolina, a most wholesome influence 
upon a large number of young men and 
women. The Y, M.C. Association has grown 
from 39 to 65 active members, 

An effort is now being made to erect a 
building suited in every way to accommodate 
the Association, At present we have no 
room, except a class room, in which to hold 
our prayer-meetings ; no place for receptions; 
and no gymnasium of any kind. We need 
a building, and our purpose is to erect during 
this year and the first half of next, a substan- 
tial, well planned,- handsome Association 
Hall, at a cost from $3000 to $5000 ; a build- 
ing that will be a credit to the College, and 
take its place among the group of buidings, 
and be pointed to with pride by all friends of 
the Institution, 

Co-operation isthe great thought of our 
day, and this work of young men associated 
to save young men from the corruption which 
is in the world, appeals in strongest terms to 
Christian people to contribute their money to 
promote this greatest work of the ceniury. 
Without money it cannot be accomplished. 

Please give the subject prayerful considera- 
tion and lend us a helping hand. 


W. W. MENDENHALL, 
Chm’n of Com. on Subscriptions, 





NOT SO DREADFUL APTER ALL. 


** Yea, though I walk through the val- 
ley of the shadow of death, I will fear no 
evil: for thou art with me; Thy rod and 
Thy staff they comfort me.’’—Psalm 
xxili. 4. 

When we returned from Italy some 
years ago, the Mount Cenis Tunnel was 
newly opened, and we reckoned that it 
must be a dreary passage. We thought it 
must be very dark, and therefore we had 
better be provided with a candle. It 
would be damp and close, and therefore 


‘we reckoned upon closing every window, 


for fear we should breathe the impure air. 
So we speculated ; but when we traversed 
that wonderful passage, the carriages were 
well lighted, and much of the tunnel also, 
and we sat with open windows, finding it 
as easy to breathe as on the mountain’s 
side. It was ajoy rather than a peril to 
passthrough the dreaded tunnel. So 
shall the voyager along the good old way 
find that death is not what he dreams. 
Jesus will light the darksome way, and 
the soul will need no candle of earth; 
fresh breezes from glory shall drive away 
the death damps, and the music of angels 
shall make the heart forgetful of all pains. 
How can the good old way lead into dan- 
ger? Whatcan it conduct usto but 
eternal rest >—.Spurgeon. 





Brinc forth therefore fruits meet for 
repentance. Matt. iti. &. 
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RURAL. 


WINTER WorRK ON THE FArM.—There 
are few farmers who are sufficiently hard- 
hearted to discharge their help, even 
when they cannot keep them profitably 
employed. Unlike manufacturers who 
usually act by proxy in such cases, the 
farmer must himself discharge his em- 
ployees. This is not always an easy thing 
to do, especially when the hired man has 
worked faithfully during the busy months, 
and as is often the case has a wife and 
family depending upon him for support. 
In these days when it is an open question 
whether farming pays or not—when it 
requires hard and close work to make 
both ends meet, it is often a difficult prob- 
lem to decide whether to keep the hired 
man during the winter or to let him go 
and run the chances of getting an equally 
good man in the spring—whether it is 
better to bear the ills we have or fly to 
others we know not of. It is usually bet- 
ter to study long and seriously, to devise 
a way for keeping help profitably employ- 
ed, rather than to discharge them. The 
introduction of labor-saving machinery 
has not been an unmixed blessing. It 
has concentrated farm work, making the 
busy season busier and. the dull season 
duller. It has not cheapened the expense 
of farming so much as might be supposed, 
for while it has decreased the amount of 
hand labor it has increased the idle time 
of both the farmer and his help. 


‘«* While the flail was commonly used, a 
considerable proportion of the hands 
found employment in the barns during 
winter; but those barns are gradually 
being improved off the face of the farms, 
and the flail is rarely heard in many dis- 
tricts. We must own that we are some- 
what sorry that the practice is going out, 
for it was very useful in many ways. 
Farmers stick to their men, and employ 
them in work that does very little good, 
whereas a man used to fairly earn his 
money with the flail ; for if it were a little 
more expensive than steam, the straw was 
much more valuable than it is now, after 
being smashed by the machine. We think 
that wherever peas and beans are grown, 
it would be found more profitable to use 
the flail for them. Many farmers still 
save their hay stacks during winter by 
foddering their horses with straw and 
savings of hand-threshed peas and beans, 
and when they are not on full work, the 
horses do well enough on them. They 
are much sweeter than those which have 
been through the machine, and they are 
always fresh. The same applies to barley 
and oats, for the animals waste very little, 
and if carefully managed, tread in no 
more than is necessary for bedding.” 


As a rule, if the hired man is kept busy 
he is earning his wages. It is always 
better to have farm work under way, even 
if it leaves a small margin of profit. On 
most farms there is still a growth of timber 
which invites more or less labor. The 
chestnut and cedar can be cut and made 
into ties and posts, while the hardwood 
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may be cut into cordwood or even into 
stove lengths for summer firewood. 
Swamps can be cleared up, while the sur- 
face water is frozen, and frequently drain- 
ing can be best done in winter. Then there 
are the thousand and one jobs about the 
house and barn which require attention, 
and which must be done. Usually the 
hired man can either do these jobs or 


assist at the work. A handy man can | 


always find employment for rainy days. 
‘* Sacks require mending, harness should 
be oiled, machinery cleaned, carts and 


other wheels greased ; coats of paint may | 
be required for implements, thatching spits | 
and spars may be made, poultry-houses | 


and dove-cots can be cleaned out and 
lime-washed, and many other little jobs 
will present themselves if a keen eye is 
kept about the place; but wet weather jobs 
should not be done on dry days, and frosty 
weather work should not be done in rainy 
weather.”’ 

Then there is always more or less work 
which can be done on the roads to better 


advantage in winter than at any other | 


season. An English paper from which 
the above extracts are taken says: 

‘*Good farm roads pay, and it is more 
economical to look to them every winter 
than to let them go until they get bad; 
once let water stand on them and they 
are bound tc rot. Scraping mud and 


carting on road metal may both be done | 


on wet days. Too many cart roads, 
which apparently have care bestowed upon 
them, are left with high sides which pre- 
vent drainage and drying, and consequent- 
ly are never in good state. Thesides should 
be plowed down, so as to make a good 
level from the crown to the side. 


affords a job in frost or wet, while flints 
and other road material may be collected 
and broken when the weather is favorable. 
The horses should be used to cart out the 
dung to a convenient place, either on the 


land or as close to the place it will be | 


wanted as possible. Frosty weather is the 
best time for carting, as very little damage 


is done to the land or roads, and carts | ‘ ; 
| ing was composed of influential persons, the 


naturally run easier.’ 
In short there are dozens of ways in 


which a hired man can be profitably em- | 


ployed during the winter months. Don’t 
discharge him, but set your brains at work 
and devise ways for keeping both your 
help and yourself busy during the dull 
season. Your health and your pocket. 
book will both be benefited by it. 


J. Ht. Griffith, in Country Gentleman. 
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AFFECTATION endeavors to correct nat- 
ural defects, and has always the laudable 
aim of pleasing, though it always misses 
it. —Locke. 





IF we strive to become what we strive 
to appear, manners may often be rendered 
useful guides to the performance of our 
duties. 


— Sidney Smith. 





Where | 
gravel can be got on the place it always | 


| beginning of the coming year. 
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Our country, ‘tis to thee 

We raise the earnest plea, 
To aid our cause ; 

Land, our forefathers trod, 

Seeking to worship God, 

O! may it spread abroad 
Just, righteous laws! 


Hushed is the din of war, 

Hushed the deep cannon’s roar 
O’er fields of blood; 

From east to western strand, 

Peace hovers o'er the land, 

Showering, on every hand, 
Her stores of good. 


Now, while our skies are bright, 

And Freedom’s holy light 
illumes our way, 

Let every patriot speed 

The time, by God decreed, 

When Truth and Right shall lead 
To purer day. 


Rings the wide world with cries 

That through the centuries rise 
From shore to shore, 

** Bid hostile rulers know 

The weary weight of wo 

With which our lives o’erflow 
Through strife and war !” 


Ring in the reign of Peace! 
Let angry conflict cease 
In deeds of love ; 
So shall the earth be blessed, 
No more by crime distressed, 
And nations know the rest 
Of heaven above. J. COLLINS. 


—————_ +o 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN. —7welfth mo. 9.—In the mu- 
nicipal election held in Paris on the 8th inst. 
the Boulangist candidate was elected to fill 
a vacancy in the Council. 

Twelfth mo. 10,—The Spanish Govern- 
ment has officially recognized the Brazilian 


| Republic. 


Twelfth mo. 11—At a meeting held 
in London on the 1oth instant to consider 
the condition of the Jews in Russia a reso- 


‘lution was moved deploring the sufferings 


of the Jews in that country. The meet- 


Lord Mayor presiding. A committee wis 
appointed to carry the views of the meeting 
to the Czar. The Government will probably 
promulgate the new anti-Jewish law at the 
One of the 
most important clauses of the new measure 
forbids the selling, leasing or mortgaging to 
Jews of any real estate in any part of the 
Empire. Hitherto such a regulation has ap- 
plied only to Poland. 

Another clause provides that the Jews shall 
be dispossessed of any real estate that they 
may hold, In the past, Jewish merchants, 
after paying the commercial tax of the first 
guild for ten years, have been allowed to 
purchase real estate outside of the limits as- 
signed to the Jewish populace. The new law 
cancels this privilege and compels them to 
sell all realestate that they may have ac- 
quired. 

Twelfth mo. 12.--\t is thought that new leg- 
islation on the subject of property owned by 
the religious orders of France will lead to 
important results. The property will be 
trusteed znd transferred to English banks 
and letters of probate will be taken out. 


| Nearly all the funds of Roman Catholic 














| Twelfth mo, 


Christians are invested in English securities 
or house property, including the reserve of 
the Papacy itself, It is said that London is 
fast becoming the financial headquarters of 
Catholicism. 

Twelfth mo. 13.—At aconference held in 
London on the 12th inst, between the Abori- 
gines Protection Society, members of the 
House of Commons and the leaders of sev- 
eral religious bodies, a resolution was adopt- 
ed demanding that Government should make 
inquiries into the atrocities said to have been 
committed in Central Africa by English ex- 
plorers and other adventurers. 


Twelfth mo, 15.—All the railway men in 
Scotland will strike in a few days for shorter 
hours, There is a prospect of traffic being 
entirely suspended during the Chrisimas 
holidays. 

The Armenian Patriarch has officiated in 
Constantinople for the first time since the 
rupture between the Port and the Armenian 
church, Tiis proves the question is :ettled, 

DoMESTIC.— Twelfth mo. 9.—-A move- 
ment is on foot among members elect of the 
South Dakota Legislature to abolish some of 
the State offices in the interest of economy. 
The offices of Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion, Railroad Commissioners, and State 
Veterinary Surgeon are to be abolished. 

The condition of the poor settlers in the 
Oklahoma country is wretched in the ex- 
treme. The demand for aid has increased. 
About $15,000 of the $47,000 appropriated 
by the Government remains, Tue country is 
covered with snow from five to twelve inches 


| deep. 


Twi bfth.mo,. 10.—The President has signed 
he joint resolution authorizing the Secretary 
of War to issue 1000 stands of arms to each 
of the States of North and South Dakota, 
Wyoming. Montana and Nebraska. 

The Farmers’ and Laborers’ Confederation 
of Illinois, in session at Springfield, has 
adopted resolutions declaring for the free 
coinage of silver, the election of President, 
Vice President, Senators and Judiciary by 
the direct vore of the people, equal taxation 
of all kinds of property, and the purity of 
the ballot. 

Twelfth mo. 11,—The total number of 
Indians and whites in the Indian Territory is 
315,000, and the population of Alaska 38,000, 

‘The Indians in the Northwest are wholly 
surrounded by military. 


« Itisthought thet the Arkell exploring ex- 


pedition to Alaska has probably been lost. 

Tweifth mo, 12.—The American Peace 
and Arbitration Association, in session it 
Richmond, Ind., has elected for President 
Dr, Richard H. Thomas, Baltimore ; Secre- 
tary, Daniel Hill, Richmond, Ind. ; Record. 
ing Secretary, Emeline U. burgess, New 

ork. 

In the House of Representatives on the 
Irth inst. the Fortification Appropriation bill 
was read, agreed to without discussion, and 
passed. A bill wasalso taken up to amend 
the Anti-Polygamy law by providing that 
the personal property formerly belonging to 
the Mormon Church, but which was for- 
feited by Congress and placed in the hands 
of a receiver, shall be placed in the common 
school fund of the Territory of Utah, which 
was the disposition made of the reai estate 
held by the church; its consideration was not 
completed at this session, 

Twelfth mo. 13.—The Irish Parliamentary 
Fund Association of New York has issued an 
address, signed by all the members of its 
Executive Committee, declaring against Par- 
nell, and asking him to retire. 

Twelfth mo, 15.—\t is reported that the 
cholera is making ravages in Guatemala, 
12,000 cases are reported in the Sta‘e, 1200 
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having occurred in the city of Guatemala 
within seven weeks. 

The first rich silver find in Wyoming is re- 
ported trom the mine near Saratoga, A six- 
foot vein having been uncovered. Assays 

ive not less than g600 to the ton. This mine 
is across the Platte river from Brush Creek. 

It is reported by Government scouts that 
the Indians in the Bad Lands have again 
begun fighting among themselves, 

Eight young ladies, who were participating 
in a birthday celebration at Buchtel College, 
Akron, Ohioewere burned so severely, from 
their clothing taking fire, that two have since 
died, 


Marriages. 











LEE—ELLIOTT.—At the residence of F. 
G. Cartland, High Point, N. C., by Friends’ 
ceremony, on the 4th of Twelfth mo., 1890, 
T. Riley Lee, of Friendsville, Tennessee, to 
Ada M, Elliott, of Deep River, N. C, 


MUMFORD—WINSLOW.—Twelfth mo. 
2d, at Winthrop, Maine, according to the 
order of Friends, Eugene J. Mumford, to 
Clara A. Wirslow, daughter of isaac and 
Sarah V. Winslow, of St. Albans, Maine, 





Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.—U. S. Gov- 
ernment Report, Aug. 17, 1889. 





T. TRAEGER, 


Plain and Fashionable Tailor, 


NO.31 NORTH SIXTH STREET, 
PHILADELIF HIA, PA. 


P. E. CHILLMAN, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 


914 ARCH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
$1.00 


THE STUDENT, vcr'vear. 
THE FRIENDS’ EDUCATIONAL MONTELY, 


Martua H. Garrett, . . 
Lioyp BatpersTon, Jr., { Editors, Gt'n, Pa. 


J. M. Srzzre, Bus. Man., Haverford College, Pa. 











THE FRIENDS’ REVIEW 


We solicit your order for Tailoring 


“ Excellence” 


at the lowest possible ‘ consider- 


ation’’ is our purpose. 


At your service 


E. O. Thompson, 
908 Walnut Street. 


Established 1856. 


HE NECESSITY OF TEMPERANCE 
Work in connection ‘with Foreign Mis- 
sions. Read at the Glen Falls W. F. M. 
Association Conference, by Lucy B. Long- 
streth, May be obtained: from Rachel 
Wills, Friends’ Institute, 1305 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, or Mary M. Haines, Chelten- 
ham, Penna., for two cents a copy, postage. 








HE ORPHAN SOCIETY OF PHILA- 
delphia receives into the Asylum, Six- 
ty-fourth St. and Lansdowne Ave., the 
destitute orphan and needy fatherless, chil- 
dren of married parents. Boys not admit- 
ted over six and girls over eight years of 
age. Infants are taken at a year old. No 
child with chronic or contagious disease re- 
ceived. Children admitted must be entirely 
relinquished to the care of the society. 
Boys are indentured in homes carefully 
chosen by the Binding Committee, at twelve 
years old and girls at fourteen. 





PPEAL TO THE FRIENDS OF FOR. 
EIGN MISSIONS.—The Committee 

on Foreign Missions of Indiana Yearly 
Meeting, has recently purchased and paid 
for property for Mission purposes, at Victoria, 
Mexico, at an expense of nearly three thou- 
sand dollars. An equal amount is needed 
to build a Meeting, School house, and 
Printing Office. Victoria is the capital of 
the State, and is growing rapidly, It is the 
central station of Friends’ Mission, with six 
Meetings in its vicinity. The Mission is 
more promising for good than ever before, 
and the Committee earnestly appeals for aid 
to erect such buildings as are imperatively 
needed for the proper prosecution of the 
work, Contributions may be forwarded to 


Wo. H. TayYLor, } 
329 West 7th St. 

MuRRAY SHIPLEY, | 
28 Wesley Ave. t 

HANNAH A, WHITE, ! 
Mt. Auburn, ] 


Executive Committee. 


Cincinnati, O. 





OUR LECTURES ON AMERICAN 
History will be delivered at Friends, 
Select School, by PROF. FRANCIS N. THORPE, 
of the University of Pennsylvania. Patrons 
and friends of the school are cordially invi- 
ted, 1. Second-day, Twelfth month fst, at 
1 P. M., “ Life in America, 1785-1790,” 2, 
Fifth-day, Twelfth month 4th; at 3 P. M., 
“The Beginnings of Government in the 
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U.S.” 3. Fifth-day, Twelfth month rth, 
at 3 P.M., “ The Making of the West.” 4. 
Fifth-day, Twelfth month 18th, at 3 P. M., 
“ The Confederacy of 1861.” 


“The Early Christian Choreh,” 


AND OTHER ESSAYS. 


BY THOMAS KIMBER.: 











PUBLISHED BY 


DAVID S.TABER &CO. 
56 Lafayette Place, New York. 





SINGLE COPIES, ONE DOLLAR. 





Issued at a reduced price to promote its 
extensive distribution, this is still a hand- 
some volume. Friends and other students 
of Early Church History will find it a clear 
and full record, without controversy, of the 
evidence which abounds of the simplicity 
ot the faith and practice of the Primitive 
Church, and of the spirituality and prevail- 
ing power of the Gospel before the days of 
hierarchical assumption and corruption. 

Warm expressions in commendation of 
the value and practical usefulness of these 
Essays have been received from many per- 
sons, in and out of the Society of Friends. 
Among these may be mentioned Isaac 
Brown, of Kendal, England; Thomas 
Chase, LL.D., formerly president of Haver- 
ford College ; James Wood, A.M., of Mount 
Kisco, New York ; Henry Stanley Newman, 
of Leominster, England; Barnabas C. 
Hobbs, LL.D., of Indiana; Allen Jay, of 
Earlham College, Indiana; President B. F. 
Trueblood, of Penn College, Iowa; Presi- 
dent J. J. Mills, of Earlham College ; Profes- 
sor Dougan Clark. M.D. of Earlham College; 
Professor J. W. Woody, of Guilford College, 
North Carolina; Professor W. L. Pearson, 
Ph.D., of Penn College; Elkanah Beard, 
President of Southland College, Arkansas ; 
Principal C. H. Jones, Friends’ Academy, 
Union Springs, New York; Professor A. 
Rosenberger, of Kansas, Acting President 
of Penn College; President J. E. Rhoads, 
LL. D., of Bryn Mawr College; Samuel A. 
Purdie, of Friends’ Mission, Mexico; Tim- 
othy Nicholson, of Richmond, Indiana; 
R. S. Morgan, Editor of the London Chris- 
tran ; H. N. Hoxie, of the Student; and 
Dr. H. Hartshorne, of FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 

John G. Whittier writes of the volume of 
Essays: 

“| have read it with interest. It proves, 
I think, that Quakerism was a revival of 
Primitive Christianity in spirit at least 
a fe Iam amazed at the thoroughness 
and exhaustive research which the book 
evinces. It is a noble legacy to thy friends, 
and to the entire Christian community.” 


JOSEPH G. FOGG, 
FURNISHING (_JNDERTAKER 


S.W. Cor. Sixteenth and Race Sts. 
AT FRIENDS’ BURYING GROTND. 


Telegraph messages promptly attended to. 


KINDERGARTEN, scitice iZesons, ‘stories, games 


occupations, etc. invaluable for primary teachers 
mothers. $1.50a year. Sample copy 6 cents. 
lessons for Primary Sundoy Schoe®. 
Allee B. Stockham & Co., 161 LaSalle 8t., Chicagts 
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| Twelfth mo, 





ACYCLOPEDIA OF FAMILY MEDICINE, SURGERY, NURSING & HYGIENE 


FOR DAILY USE IN THE PRESERVATION OF HEALTH AND CARE OF THE 
SICK AND INJURED. 


Containing plain description of the parts of the human body and their uses; chapters on “ Our Homes,” 
Climate, Food, and Drink, use of Intoxicants and Narcotics; special chapters giving important 


information for every woman. 


With clear and full information for assisting the skillful efforts 
of the doctor and for the treatment of accidents and disease. 


Arranged for ready ref- 


erence to enable one to do instantly what can and ought to be done in 
emergencies to relieve suffering or save life. 


BY HENRY HARTSHORNE, A-M., M.D., LL. D., 


‘FORMERLY PROFESSOR OF HYGIENE IN THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, AND PROFESSOR OF 
PHYSIOLOGY AND DISEASES OF CHILDREN IN THE WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVA- 
NIA ; AUTHOR of * Our Hogs,” “‘ ESSENTIALS OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE,” “ A CONSPEC- 

TUs OF THE MEDICAL SCIENCES,” EvITOR OF THE AMERICAN EDITION OF 
‘* REYNOLDS’ SYSTEM OF MEDICINE,” ETC., ETC. 


WITH EIGHT COLORED PLATES AND NEARLY THREE HUNDRED WOOD-CUT ILLUSTRATIONS. 


‘From D. HAYES AGNEW, M. D., LL. D., J’hiladel- 
phia, Surgeon to President Garfield. 


“ Anything which Dr. Hartshorne writes will al- | 


“ways attract attention, and | know of no book on 
popular medicine comparable in value to this work.” 
From J. M.DAaCosta,M. D., LL. D. One of the 
most distinguished Physicians of Philadelphia, 
and senior professor in Jefferson Medical Coliege. 
“] have examined a cop 
* Cyclopedia of Medicine.’ Dr. Hartshorne is, both 
as a physician and as an author, very competent to 
write such a book, and I shall recommend it where 
occasion arises. 
Philadelphia, March 13th, 1889. . 


‘FRoM THEOPHILUS PARVIN, M. D., LL. D., Prof. 
of ** Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and Chil- 
ren,” Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia Pa. 
“* Hartshorne’s Cyclopedia of Family Medicine’ 
is, in my opinion, an excellent and will prove a most 
useful work. 
to _ subjects embraced in it, could have been 
tten. 


Philadelphia, March 14th, 1889. 





of Dr. Hartshorne’s 


I do not see how a better one relating | 





From THOMAS CHASE, M. A., Ltt. D., LL. D.— 
“Dr. Hartshorne has a ra talent for making 
a Cyclopediaof this kind. His medical knowledge 
is exact and a and his judgment un- 
erring. The book ought to be in every family in 


| this country.” 


Providence, R. I., February 22d, 1889. 





Dr. Hartshorne is one of the most eminent and 
learned men of his profession, and in the volume 
before us he has conferred upon the public at large 
a benefit that ought to be highly appreciated. e 
book is such a one as ought to be studied by every- 
coer and 1ts extensive circulatien must do a great 
= of good.—The Canada Citizen, Toronto, Oan- 
ada. 





| From WALTER LINDLEY, M. D., President Medt- 


cal Society of State of California, 


“Dr. Hartshorne is one of the most noted physi- 
cians in Philadelphia, and his works occupy a place 


| In almost oe Saws library. This book will 


prove a great blessing to every family that may 
possess it. No equal to it has ever been published. 


‘Issued in one large octavo volume of 943 pages, with 283 engravings on wood, and 8 full-page 
colored plates. Price, in very handsome cloth, $3 ; in full Morocco, $4. 


Will be sent prepaid to the address of any subscriber of Friends’ Review with privilege of returning 


if not satisfactory. 


JOHN C. WINSTON & CO., Sixth & Arch Sts., Phila. 





AN UNBLEMISHED RECORD FOR PROMPTNESS IS ESSENTIAL IN A FINANCIAL AGENT, 


THE J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE 


BEGAN BUSINESS 1870. 


Has returned to its investors, $12,107,576. 
In 1889 it returned tothem - 


60. 


1,696,636.57 


No investor in it ever had to wait for money due, take land, or anything but cash in full. 


‘Its stock isowned almost entirely by its officers, who reside in the districts where the loans are 
made, devoting their personal attention to its business (the value of these points cannot be over- 
estimated), hence the superior reliability of its securities, 


Our Debenture Bonds, issued to July 1, 1890 


- $3,303,563 


Are secured by deposit with the Farmers Loan & Trust Co, New York, Trustee, of First Mortgages 


on Land worth - - 


$9,997,851 


Five year Debenture Bonds on hand for prompt delivery. Also Savi Certificates for s 
amounts and short time. Write us at Lawrence, Kansas, or 319 Srendwar, New York, vig 


ASSETS, ~ = ? 
* CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 


JULY 1, 1 





$5,680,536.52 
1,295,501.68 


HENRY DICKINSON, Mgr. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Office, Company’s Bullding, 
308 and 310 Wainut St., Philadelphia, 





CASH CAPITAL ........... enacscesns $500,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and all 
other claims .............- osceeeesA, 733,053.18 
Surplus over all Liabilities...... + 409,616.79 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1890. 


$2,642,660.97. 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President, 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 


DIRECTORS. 


Thos. H. Montgomery, Alexander Biddle, 
John T. Lewis, Charles P. Perot, 
Israel Morris, Joseph E. Gillingham, 
Pemberton 8S. Hutchinson, Samuel Welsh, Jr., 
Chas. 8, Whelen. 


W. H. JONES, 


CARRIAGE DEPARTMENT, 


1933 MARKET ST., PHILA. 


I wish to call your attention to the fact that I 
have opened a Carriage and Harness Emporium, at 
No. 1 Market Street, in connection with = 
Agricultural Implement and Seed Bazaar, in whic 
I shall carry a complete line of fine light Wagons, 
Road Carts, Road Wagons, Pleasure Wagons, Bug- 
gies and Surries. Dealer in all the finest quality 
of Carriages of any style and make. 

— aim sna)l be to furoish first-class, reliable 
work at low priées. 

Please call and examine the goods, and if you are 
unable to do so, write for prices, which will be 
promptly fu nished. 

I have all the different styles of Road Carts, all 
first-class acd very low in prices. 

And the General Agency for the celebrated 


CORTLAND WAGONS and BUGGIES, compris- 
ing 40 different kinds, W. H. JONES. 


Lt 
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THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


OFFICE :—409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


incorporated Third month 22, (865. 


oh od. a 


INSURES er GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnab! 
UTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, ;OMMITTER, 
of which its Capital and Surplus Fund furnish ample Security. 


ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the Assets of the Com 


are invited to look into that branch of the Trust pe which has the care of this description of property. r earn 
y assistants. Some of them give their undivided ‘tion 40 tt preslded over — eepnonges 


aw to act as EXEC 


of Real Estate, seconded by capable and trustwort 
The income of parties residing abroad carefully collected and duly remitted. 
SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 


- $1,000,000 | 


COMMITTEE, 


ee DIRECTORS. 
‘Ban hipley, Henry Haines. Richard Wood. James V. Watson, Wm. Gumm 
T. Wistar Brown, Richard Cadbury William Hacker, Chas. Hartshorne, ‘e Collin, 





J. ROBERTS FOULKE, 


Wm. Longstreth, Asa 8. W' 
FredericCollin, Israel Morris, . Philip C. ae 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
ASSETS, - - - - - = = = $24,256,625.08 


and, for ERY interest is allowed, and 1s empowered by 


RECEIV 


AGENT, etc., for the faithful performance 


OWNERS OF REAL ESTATE 


attention to its care and management. 


T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice President. . WIN Presi ctuary. 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager Insurance Dep't. RO fa ro  Ipvuet _ 


it Officer. 


Justus C, Strawbridge 


